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President-Patron : HIS MAJESTY DOM CARLOS I. 

Orientalists and friends of Oriental studies are specially 
invited to take part in the above Congress, which wiil be 
followed by literary excursions to Cintra and other places of 
interest in Portugal, and to Cordova Seville, and Granada 
in Spain. The programme of work comprises all known 
branches of Oriental learning, as also recent explorations, 
and subjects bearing on ‘Portugal and the East.” The 
subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Congress, books 
for presentation, or collections for exhibition, may be for- 
warded to “The Delegate General,” at the Portuguese 
Legation, 12, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., from 
whom also particulars may be learnt regarding Prize- 
translations and the award by the Congress of Diplomas, 
Medals, and other honours. The dates of the Congress and 
of its excursions have been so fixed as to enable members to 
attend the Americanist and other \Congresses, Exhibitions, 
and Columbian Festivities that will take place in Spain 
between September 12 and the end of October. Reductions 
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DIGBY, LONG & ©O., 
Publishers of THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 5s. (5th Edition), 


18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 


How, Presipent—H.R.H. THE DUKE or YORK. 
Presipent—Pror. MAX MULLER. 

All Communications as to Papers and Membership to be add i] 

to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 
Tickets, £1; Ladies, 10s, 

The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER 5-12, Prof. MAX 
MULLER’S ADDRESS will _ be deliversd on the Morning of 
MONDAY, Serremuer 5, and Mr. GLADSTONE’S, at 3 r.., on 
Sr PTEMBER 7. 

N.B.—Orientalists are informed that invitations have been received 
from Geneva, for holding the Tenth Congress there, 
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In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
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NOW READY. 
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By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 
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“Mr. Ridgeway’ 's sketches of men and manners, theatrical 
and otherwise, ‘out West’ are spirited and vividly graphic. 
ad is no less successful i in painting the inhabitants of the old 

— household, in which Westov yer’s parents try to 
Me se Angela for their dead son’s sake. The opening scene is 
plac ed. at Alamosa, in South-Western Colorado, at which old 
Spanish settlement there are woven the threads of a comedy 
of errors that is developed with an unfailing vivacity over- 
lying a vein of deeper feeling.””—Jorning Post. 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOVELS by MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDs. 
VENDETTA. 

THELMA. 

ARDATH. 

WORMWOOD. 


Uniformly bound, each in 1 vol., 6s., may be obtained 
separately at all Booksellers. 


NOVELS by RHODA BROUGHTON. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
NANCY. 
JOAN. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTs, 


BELINDA. 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” 
ALAS! 
Uniformly bound, each in 1 vol., 6s., may be obtairel 


quae y at all Booksellers. 


RicHarvD Bentiey & Son, Ner ew »Badicanen Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 


the present DEAN of ROCHESTER. With “1 ie 
Illustrations by John Leech. Large imperial, 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK about the GARDEN and the 


GARDENER. By the Very Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, 


Dean of Rochester. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
EDUCATION from a NATIONAL 


STANDPOINT. Translated from the — of ALFRED 
ors by W. J. GREENSTR , M.A., Head 
Master of the Marling School, Stroud.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME, 
and other Sermons. By CHARLES ». BELL, D.D., 
Rector of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great 
Characters. By ARTHUR C. BENSON, M.A., and 
H. F. W. TATHAM, M.A. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR PRIZES, &c. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor 


LLOYD MORGAN. Nearly 60 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By 


ALICE GARDNER. LIllustrated. 2s. 6d. 


BAREROCE ; or, the Island of Pearls. 


By H. NASH. Illustrated by L. Speed. 6s. 


LAMB'S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 
—— by ANDREW LANG. ls. 6d.; 


THE COLLECE SERIES OF GREEK AUTHORS. 


FRUOSDIDES. Book I. Edited by Prof. C. D. 
Morris. 7s. 6d 


THUCYDIDES. Book V. By Prof. Fowirr. 6s. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VII. By Prof. C.F. Smirn. 6s- 
INTRODUCTION to the LANGUAGE and 


Verse or Homer. By Prof. Srymour. 4s. 6d. 
MOMEB.—ILIAD. Books I.-III. By Prof. Sryr- 


MOUR., 





HOMER.—ILIAD. Books IV.-VI. By Prof. 
Seymour. 6s. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books I.-IV. By Prof. 


Perrin. 63. 

SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. By Prof. Dooce. 6s. 

AESCHYLUS. — PROEESEBUS VINCTUS. 
By Prof. F. D. Auten. 7s. 

PLATO. —APOLoee heey CRITO. 
Dyer. 6s. 

PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. By Principal Tow.e. 6s. 

PLATO.—GORGIAS. By G. Lovar. 7s. 6d. 

BURIPIDES. —BACCHANTES. By Prof. Brcx- 
WITH. 6s. 

BURIPIDES. .-IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. By 
*ro LAGG 6s. 

ARSSTOCRANES. —THE CLOUDS. 
Humrureys. 6s. 

AESCHINES.—IN CTESIPHONTEM. 
Rictiarpson. 6s. 

XENOPHON.- -HELLENICA. Books I.-IV. By 
Prof. Manarr. 7s. 6d. 


XENOPHON. 5 EELLENICA. Books V.-VII. 
By Cuanrtes E, Beyyert, 


By Prof. L. 


By Prof. 
By Prof. 


THE GATE to CAESAR. A Latin 

teading-book for Beginners, containing— (1) A Simplified 

‘Text of Gallic War, Book II. ; (2) The Original Text; (3) 

Notes on both Texts; (4) Exercises on the Simplified 

Text; (5) Vocabulary ; (6) Etymological Vocabulary. 
Now ready, cloth, 2s. 


THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 
By Dr. WORMELL, Head Master of the Central Founda- 
tion Schools of London. A Complete ey specially 
adapted for Pupils going into Busi or 
With Additional Chapters on the Metric Bystem, Dis- 
counts, Percentages, &c. Large crown 8vo, 350 pp., 

33.6d, net. With Answers (64 pp. additional), red edges, 4s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
MECHANICS. By Dr. WORMELL. A New Text- 
Book, _—- designed for London Matric., Science and 

Art, College of Preceptors’, and other Exams. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3. net. 





Lonvpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Beprorn Srreet, Stranp, W.C. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, at all Booksellers. 


THE MEMBER FOR WROTTEN- 


from his Parliament. 
BORS ag Qn. }-- ego,” ARTHUR ‘A’BECKETT, 
Author of * Papers from — Court,” &c., &c. 
With fancy cover design by E. J. Wheeler. Crown "Bvo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 


By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G.,&c. With 2 Por- 
traits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle Crown 8vo, 


clo 
“A book which is well entitled to a place of honour, for it is by far 
the most sane, the most 1 -—’ and the most critical estimate of 
Carlyle as yet published.” turday Review. 


CHARLES KEENE'S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With 3 Portraits, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller Tliustra- 
tions, ee 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth 


extra, 2 
The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 copies, demy 4to, boards, 
with extra Illustrations, Guineas net, is just ready. 
“ Mr. Layard’s book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading 
from first to last.”—Saturday Review 


THE STORY of KING EDWARD and 
NEW WINCGELSEA: the Fadification of a Medicval 
Town. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of “‘ Side- 
lights on the Stuarts,” “The Interregnum. ”  Tilus- 

ted. Square 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 


WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACEY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 
CHINA, by the — Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. 
With Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, 
ry n, and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, 

, M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Goth extra, 7s.6d. ‘* Picturesque and practical.””"— Globe. 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of *“‘ Too Curious,” &c. With 

34 Full-Page Dlustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norwayand a valuable 
guide.”—Daily Telegraph. 


DARK AFRICA and the WAY OUT; 
or, a Scheme for Graig and Ley! the Dark 
Continent. By the Rev. W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Congo 
re Institute, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. LIllus- 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


LIFE of SIR EVELYN WOOD. By 


CHARLES WILLIAMS, War Correspondent. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy S8vo, cloth, 14s. 
“A record packed full of adventure ; a story of personal valour, tem- 
pered by real gifts of generalship and of the management of men. 
Daily Chronicle. 


SOME RECORDS of CRIME. Being 


the Diary of a Year, Private and Particular, of an Officer 

of the Thugeee and Dacoitie Police. By General 

CHARLES HERVEY, C.B. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 30:. 
“ Full of interest and incident."— Times. 


"NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORG EBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 
PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path). By 


GEORG EBERS, Author of “ An Egyptian Princess,” &c. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(First Issue in Book Form.) 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 


EMERSON, Author of ** East Coast Yarns,” ‘‘ Life and 
-- en on the Norfolk Broads,” &c. Crown §&vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THE EFFACEMENT of ORIEL PEN- 


HALIGON. By E. M. HEWITT.  8vo, picture 
covers, Is. 


THREE FEATHERS 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 2s. 6d. 


Being the New Volume ia the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of ‘Mr. Buacx’s Novels. 


JULY Number, now ready at all Booksellers. 
FASHIONS of TO-DAY. Price Half- 
a-Crown. A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Maga- 


zine for Gentlemen. 
“* Fashions of To-Day is a work of art as well as of tashion, the illus- 
trations, especially those in colours, being simply — nle.” 


ay Da ly Telegraph. 
“ An excellent shillingsworth is is * Scribner.’”—=St. James's Gazette. 
SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE. July 


Number. An Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Book of Trinity College, 1591-1891. 

(Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co.) 

The Book of Trinity College is a fitting 
memorial of the celebrations held this week 
in Dublin with pomp and splendour to com- 
memorate the completion of the third century 
of the foundation of the college. It is the 
work of many hands, and is produced in the 
best style of typography by the firm of 
Marcus Ward & Co., Belfast. Itis adorned 
with numerous illustrations of the college, 
of its greatest men, and of the rare treasures 
of its library, such as the Book of Kells, the 
satchel of the Book of Armagh, and the 
shrine of the Book of Dimma. 

The first four chapters are written by 
Prof. Mahaffy, ‘‘ in default of a specialist to 
perform it.” Notwithstanding the neces- 
sarily short time at his disposal, Prof. 
Mahaffy has surveyed the first two centuries 
of the history of the college in a manner 
well suited to the work and the occasion. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
recently published work of Dr. Stubbs in 
the Dublin University Press Series, which 
is the most painstaking history of the 
college yet written. Taylor’s work is chiefly 
valuable as giving a review of the parlia- 
mentary history of the college, and Heron’s 
was written for a special purpose from a 
Catholic standpoint. 

As early as 1311 an attempt was made by 
John Lech, Archbishop of Dublin, to found 
a university in that city; and a bull was 
issued by Clement V. with this object. 
Alex. de Bicknor, Lech’s successor, founded 
a college in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 1320, 
which existed as a theological institution to 
the reign of Henry VII. ‘The English were 
subsequently too much occupied with wars 
and insurrections to attend to such matters 
as education, and no attempt was again 
made to found a college until the reign of 
Elizabeth. Sir Philip Sidney made an effort 
in 1568; and in 1585 the Lord Deputy, Sir 
John Perrot, proposed to appropriate the 
lands and revenues of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral to that purpose, alleging that “there 
were two cathedrals in Dublin, of which St. 
Patrick’s, being held in more superstitious 

utation than the other, ought to be dis- 
solved.” This was strenuously opposed by 
Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin and 
lord Chancellor of Ireland, who had been 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
come to Ireland as chaplain to the Earl 

of Sussex, Lord Deputy. The men, how- 
ever, who were instrumental in founding the 
university were Luke Challoner, formerly of 
Cambridge, and two Scotchmen, James 
ton and James Fullerton, who kept a 





school in Dublin, and who had been sent 
over to promote the interests of James VI. 
to the succession to the throne. The Queen’s 
interests in the scheme were secured through 
the efforts of Henry Ussher, Archdeacon of 
Dublin and uncle to the famous James 
Ussher. Accordingly, in December, 1591, 
she gave her consent to the foundation of 


“a college for learning, whereby knowledge 
and civility might be increased by the instruc- 
tion of our people there, whereof many have 
usually heretofore used to travaile into Ffrance, 
Italy, Spaine, to gett learning in such forreigne 
universities, whereby they have been infected 
with poperie and other ill qualities, and so 
became evill subjects.” 

The old Augustinian monastery of All 
Hallowes, founded by Dermot MacMurrough 
in 1166, had been granted by Henry VIII. 
on the dissolution of the monasteries to 
the corporation for their loyalty during 
the rebellion of ‘Silken Thomas.” The 
buildings were then in ruins; and bya vote 
of the corporation, at the instigation of the 
Lord Mayor, the meadows and orchard of 
the priory were given as a site for the new 
college, and £400 a year was granted from 
the Concordatum fund and also some crown 
rents. These have practically disappeared ; 
but “ the modest gift of the corporation of 
Dublin, consisting of twenty-eight acres of 
derelict land, partly invaded by the sea, 
has become a splendid property, in money 
value not less than £10,000 a year.” Over 
£2000 was subscribed from private sources. 
The building was commenced in 1591, after 
the passing of the charter appointing Lord 
Burleigh the first Chancellor, Adam Loftus 
first Provost, and Henry Ussher, Luke 
Challoner, and Lancelot Monie first Fellows. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Thomas Smith, 
laid the foundation stone, and Prof. 
Mahaffy remarks that “for at least 150 
years the liberality of the corporation of 
Dublin was commemorated in our prayers.” 

James I. generously patronised the new 
institution. He gave it an annual grant of 
£388 15s., endowed it with forfeited estates 
in Ulster, bestowed on it the patronage of 
eighteen livings, and in 1613 granted the 
privilege of returning two members to 
parliament. In 1601, on the defeat of the 
Spaniards at Kinsale, the English army 
gave a sum of money for the purchase of 
books generally estimated at £1800, which 
Dr. Stubbs reduces to £700. This, as is 
well known, sent James Ussher (M.A., 
1601) to London to purchase books, where 
he met Sir Thomas Bodley engaged in a 
similar mission for the University of Oxford. 
In 1654 Cromwell’s army was equally 
munificent; and as Prof. Mahaffy says, 
‘there is probably no other so great library 
in the world endowed by the repeated 
liberality of soldiers.” They became the 
purchasers for £2200 of Ussher’s library, 
which had been confiscated by parliament 
because he had refused to attend the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines. The books 
and MSS. were placed, by order of Crom- 
well, who wished to reserve them for a new 
college, in Dublin Castle, where they suffered 
from neglect and pilfering; but after the 
Restoration they were removed by an order 
of the House of Commons to the college 
library. By 1630 greater accommodation 








became necessary for the increased number 
of students; and the government, responding 
to an appeal for room, appropriated “ two 
Popish mass houses” and a Jesuit college 
and chapel in the city, and gave them to 
the University. The buildings of the 
Elizabethan college were of red brick and 
ranged round a small quadrangle ; the vast 
grounds now so splendidly laid out, and 
from which rise the stately pile of halls, 
library, chapel, and schools, were mostly 
unenclosed, undrained, and partly waste. 

Prof. Mahaffy gives us an interesting 
glimpse of student life at that period, 
chiefly derived from Dr. Stubbs’s extracts 
from the Register of Bishop Bedell. The 
students were mere boys, who entered at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. Hence there 
were rules of the schoolboy order against 
apple stealing, wall climbing, card playing, 
ale tippling, town haunting, fighting, and 
‘other freaks of hot-blooded youth. Punish- 
ments and admonitions were administered 
for these, as well as for swearing, beating 
the butler, absence from grace and prayers, 
keeping a hawk, pig stealing, killing the 
same and treating friends to roast pork. 
The boys were birched, put in the stocks, 
placed standing at the pulpit or against the 
wall at meals, seated at the foot of the 
table, making confession for faults on the 
knees in public, and many other indignities, 
beside public expulsion. Life, indeed, at 
the time was dull and monotonous. It 
was monastic in its strictness, and presents 
a striking contrast to that of our present 
universities and public schools, where some 
consider sports and pastimes to be the serious 
pursuits and not study and learning, and 
where the selection for the crews at Henley 
seems of greater importance than the election 
to fellowships. Snipe were not allowed to 
be shot in St. Stephen’s Green, or the low- 
lying lands about the college. Bowls were 
forbidden in the orchard, and long after- 
wards marble playing on the hall steps was 
a privilege reserved for fellows. Plays and 
cards were allowed at Christmas, following 
the custom in England. 

The early fellows troubled themselves 
too much about politics; and Laud, when 
Chancellor, speaking from reports made 
to him, said that the college was ‘as 
ill-governed as any in the kingdom.” 
In 1637 he consequently forced on it 
the Caroline Statutes, giving to the 
Provost sole management and taking it 
from the Fellows. During the Parlia- 
mentary wars misfortunes thickened: the 
estates were in the rebels’ hands, the plate 
was pawned or melted, and Martin, one 
of the best of the early Provosts, died 
of the plague. The “Crowd of Geneva” 
came in under the strong rule of Cromwell, 
his brother Henry being appointed Chan- 
cellor, and Winter, a zealous Puritan, 
Provost. The period was marked by the 
foundation of the school of mathematics, 
since so famous. The Revolution gave the 
college its most serious blow. Tyrconnell 
stopped the rents, and the Register tells a 
dismal tale during the subsequent months 
of terror. The college was broken into, 
some of the fellows fled to England, their 
horses were taken away, the place was 
made a prison for suspected persons, the 
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chapel was reconsecrated and mass said ; 
but it was afterwards turned into a powder 
magazine. The college was handed over 
to the Roman Catholics, and Dr. Michael 
Moore was appointed Provost, and Teague 
McCarthy Librarian. Their rule was con- 
ducted by moderation and good sense, and 
they were able to save the college from 
pillage and destruction. Archbishop King 
states the college was ‘‘damnified” to the 
extent of £2000. 

The first centenary was celebrated in 
1694, of which an interesting account is 
given. An entirely new state of things 
grew up with the second century. The 
Provosts no longer held their posts for a 
few years until they stepped into a bishopric. 
The buildings as they practically now stand 
were all erected in the eighteenth century. 
Provost Baldwin, “the architect of the 
college,” brought his influence to bear on 
the Irish Parliament, and large grants were 
then and subsequently given for building 
purposes—altogether as much as £60,000. 
Serious internal troubles, however, occurred 
from time to time. King wrote to Addison 
complaining of the ‘nest of Jacobites in 
it.” Provost Brown died from the blow of 
a brick received in a row, and a junior 
fellow named Ford was shot and mortally 
wounded in an attack made upon his rooms. 
Laxity of rule and bad management were 
the chief causes of all these troubles. 

In 1745 Burke founded the Historical 
Club, which subsequently grew into the 
Historical Society. ‘It has been the 
palestra of many of the most eloquent 
speakers of the English tongue,” Mr. Dixon 
rightly says in a subsequent chapter. It 
has given to the country Burke, Grattan, 
Curran, Plunket, Bushe, Sheil, Butt, Davis, 
Archbishop Magee, Lecky, and many 
another known to fame at home and abroad. 

The provostship of Andrews, ‘‘ the most 
brilliant in the annals of the college,” and 
that of Hely Hutchinson, are well sketched 
by Prof. Mahaffy in his closing chapter : 
the school of music was founded under the 
former (the Earl of Mornington being the 
first professor), and the chair of modern 
languages under the latter. The jobbery, 
corruption, and nepotism of Hutchinson are 
considered by Prof. Mahaffy, who comes 
to the conclusion that until the MS. history 
of his own time by Hutchinson is thoroughly 
examined, the case fulminated against him 
by Duigenan in Lachrymae Academicae and 
others cannot be considered complete. It 
was of Hutchinson that Lord North said, in 
reply to George III. for his opinion, that 
‘‘if his Majesty were pleased to bestow on 
him England and Ireland, he would ask the 
Isle of Man for a potato garden.” The 
close of the century saw serious trouble 
from political causes. Several committees 
of United Irishmen were discovered within 
the college walls, one of the secretaries 
being Robert Emmett. Strong measures 
were taken, a number of students were 
— and the difficulty tided over. 

r. Stubbs gives an excellent historical 
summary of the affairs of the college down 
to our own day from the beginning of the 
century. Dr. Abbott, the Librarian, writes 
a chapter on the library—the best descrip- 
tion we now have of the famous literary 





treasures it contains. The catalogue of 
the library was completed by Dr. Hutton 
after fourteen years’ labour, and printed 
at an expense of £4,500. The printed 
books now number 222,648, and the 
MSS. 1938. Then follow chapters on -the 
College Observatory at Dunsink by Sir 
Robert Ball, the Early Buildings by Mr. 
Ulick R. Burke, and the Botanical Gardens 
by Prof. Wright. 

We cannot close without noting that one 
of the most important chapters in the book, 
that on ‘ Distinguished Graduates,” con- 
tributed by Mr. W. Mac Neile Dixon, a 
very recent graduate of the university. It 
is admirable in matter and style, and 
presents in graceful touches a series of 
medallion portraits from James Ussher 
down to Charles Lever. Mr. Dixon deserves 
congratulation for his work: the confidence 
of the committee was not misplaced in giving 
to the repeated winner of the “ blue ribbon” 
of the university in English verse such a 
fitting task in English prose. 

J. Cooxe. 








One in the Infinite. 


By George Francis 
Savage-Armstrong. 


(Longmans. ) 


Tuere are few living writers of verse who 
have devoted themselves to the service of 
the muse with more constancy than Mr. 
Savage-Armstrong. From the volume of 
lyrical poems which, in 1869, won a tribute 
of warm admiration from Sainte Beuve, to 
the volume just published, we have had 
from his pen a body of poetic work which 
testifies at once to his industry and his 
genius. Industry may seem a curious term 
to apply to the exercise of a poetic gift, but 
the poets know better—“ great is the glory 
for the strife is hard.” And in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s work the evidences of strenuous 
intellectual activity are very clearly to be 
perceived—a fact which increases our respect 
for its abundance. 

The present volume is entirely and 
avowedly philosophic in tone, so much 
so, indeed, that one might well wish it 
had concerned itself a little with action as 
well as with thought. It gives in a series 
of lyrics the history of a human intellect 
startled, by the presence of death, from the 
unquestioning faith of childhood, then 
traversing the creeds of the world, and the 
non-credo of science, in search of a satis- 
factory answer to the problems of existence, 
or trying to forget them in the distractions 
of sensual delights, and finally returning to 
a deeper but unformulated belief in the 
divine guidance of the world, and with it to 
happiness, hope, and fruitful energy. It is 
the history of many a human mind in these 
days, and many a reader will acknowledge 
that the very problems which oppress him 
have been vividly and subtly conceived by 
the poet. The point at which one would 
have wished a dramatic element to come in 
is that at which the imaginary personality 
who forms the subject of the poem turns in 
his downward course and begins to re- 
ascend towards the light. One sees no 
particular reason for this crisis. It would 
not have taxed Mr. Armstrong’s power 
of invention to have devised some incident 
which brought home to his hero’s mind the 





reality of a spiritual force in the world. As 
it is, we feel at this point a certain want 
of that natural sequence of thought and 
emotion which in other parts of the scheme 
is carefully and justly indicated. 

But, perhaps, there really is some subtle 
link of connexion which I have failed to 
discover. And, perhaps, many readers can 
supply the link out of their own experiences. 
They will be not the less grateful to Mr. 
Armstrong for the luminous and eloquent 
expression which he has given to many of 
the phases of modern thought. Here, from 
an early section of the book, is a fine utter- 
ance upon the ‘‘God of Love,” whom the 
seeker finds a transitory satisfaction in sub- 
stituting for the cruel Deity of the orthodox 
creed : 


‘* Horrible vision! Weigh the loss and gain, 


And live content to fiud the deeps left void 
Of such a tyrant; that for thee remain 

The lucid airs of morning unalloyed, 
The azure fields of heaven without a stain. 


* Ag, = what different hands these lakes, theze 


ills 
Were moulded, and the fleeting shadow sped 
Across the waving meads, and all the rills 
With rapturous music from their mountains 


shed 
And the woods’ wildered with the thrushes’ trills! 
** How merciful, how gentle, He who gave 
So much of beauty in the span of days 
Vouchsafed to me, Who gladdens the blue wave 
That, laughing, quivers to my feet, and plays 
Along the glittering sand its waters lave ; 
** Who lulls my soul in sorrow with the breeze 
That ebbs and flows amid the boughs a-sway; 
With many-coloured wings among the trees 
Varies the eye’s joy all the summer's day ; 
Who etrews with dust of gold the bloomy leas; 
‘* Who love hath given and friendship—the soft 
eyes 
That gaze with faith and longing in mine own, 
And the hand’s grasp that speaks the soul's 
replies, 
And all life’s sweetness from His Edens blown 
Adown the radiant hollows of the skies ! ’’ 


It is, of course, impossible for the ana- 
lytic intellect to rest in this comfortable 
theology, and Mr. Armstrong shows with 
great skill and insight when and how it 
fails us. The reconstructive part of the 
work offered greater difficulties both to the 
thinker and the artist—for how is one to 
express a serene and lofty faith in that 
which by its very nature is inexpressible’ 
Poetry alone can do this, and poetry can do 
it only by indirect ways. It can give n0 
account of the ‘‘ Universal God” as Mr. 
Armstrong names the Power which he at 
last finds it possible to adore; but it can 
paint the soul which believes in such 4 
power, and thus show it to us, as it were, 
reflected in a somewhat dim and unsteady 
mirror. Mind, the poet declares, he cannot 
sever from infinite being nor goodness from 
infinite power : 


** But oh, how far above my childhood’s dream 
Towers now the vision of that Life Supreme - 


In how much deeper reverence I frame P 
With trembling hand the letters of His name. 


To become aware that that name, when 
formed, has an emotional but not a log! 
value seems the conclusion of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s philosophy. To reason about 

is to define the infinite—but to define is nt 
necessary in order that we should adore. 
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Mr. Armstrong’s mastery of various metres 
and his stately diction will be found as 
finely illustrated in this volume as in any 
other that he has published. It shows, 
too, the philosophic learning and insight 
necessary for the adequate treatment of such 
atheme. I may observe, however, that the 
Buddhist conception of the true goal of 
mankind hardly receives full justice at the 

et’s hands. He thinks he has found a 
ogical flaw, an inconsistency, in the system, 
and cries triumphantly : 

“* Look to it, Gautama! . . . Sakya-muni, sweet 
is the bulbul but hollow her egg. 

How shall thy gospel suffice forthemany  Ifall 

men are beggars, from whom shall men beg?’’ 
To which it may be answered that if the 
Buddhist ideal were reached by all men at 
once, the disease of desire would be wholly 
cured, and mankind would pass into 
Nirvana. 
T. W. Rotzzston. 








The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. The 
Three Great Fountains of Divine Author- 
ity. By C. A. Briggs. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) 

Tus is emphatically a “‘ tract for the times,” 

and addresses itself to those who are too 

profoundly in earnest to care about the 
graces of style. When'so much is, rightly 
enough, believed to be at stake, it is diffi- 
cult, even for that excellent classical scholar, 
the Bishop of Colchester, to cultivate the 
amenities of literature. Dr. Briggs’s mode 
of writing is not as well adapted as that of 

Herder or of Stanley to awaken a love for 

the Old Testament as a literature ; but there 

is character in it. There is the spirit of a 

Luther in all his more recent writings, 

without any of that “‘ snorting” in which 

the great reformer too often for our tastes 
indulged, and which, according to a predic- 
tion of Kichhorn (p. 277), is still character- 
istic of the ecclesiastical opponents of the 
newer criticism. He has no wish to drive 
his accusers in the General Assembly out of 
the Presbyterian Church ; but he declines to 
be himself driven out, because he can show 
that he is, on some important points, much 
nearer to the mind of its founders than 
many of his accusers, and because, apart 
from this, he knows that he defends the cause 
of Biblical religion. To those, therefore, who 
pretend that Old Testament scholars are out 
of sympathy with the Church, we may reply 

by pointing to Dr. Briggs, who is not only a 

Biblical critic but a theologian, and not only 

a theologian but a practical Churchman. In 

this respect he is a representative man. For 

whatever Bishop Blomfield in the Contem- 
porary Review may assert, the doctrinal 
and practical bearings of the results of 

Biblical criticism have long occupied the 

minds of the leading workers, who are not 

at all inclined to subside into special scholar- 
ship, or to disclaim an interest in matters 
outside the grammar and the lexicon. It is 
not often, however, that critics are so mani- 
festly called upon to speak fully on these 
bearings as Dr. Briggs has been in America. 

In a former work called Whither? A Theo- 

logical Question of the Times (Edinburgh : 

T. & T. Clark, 1889), he justified his conten- 

hon that ‘the time had come for the recon 





struction of theology, of polity, of worship, 
and of Christian life and work,” and I 
venture to quote some words from that 
volume which will, perhaps, be suggestive 
to some of our own Church leaders. 


‘Christian churches should go right on in 
the lines drawn by their own history and their 
own symbols. This will in the end lead to 
greater heights, on which there will be concord. 
Imperfect statements will be corrected by pro- 
gress. . Truth fears no light. Light 
chases error away. True orthodoxy seeks the 
full blaze of the noontide sun. In the light of 
such a day the unity of Christendom will be 
gained.” 

Dr. Briggs’s former work is, of course, 
only a small contribution to a great subject, 
which needs a more public discussion on the 
lines of progressive thought than it has yet 
received. It is chiefly for its statement of 
principles that I commend it—principles 
which are equally just to the past and to 
the present, but which admit of a diversity 
of application according to the circum- 
stances. 

The present book will be more generally 
useful, because it is less intimately connected 
than its predecessor with the distinctive 
doctrinal statements of the Wescminster 
Confession. It deals, as the author observes, 
with ‘‘ matters which lie at the roots of our 
common Christianity,” and largely, at any 
rate, ‘‘ with questions of truth and fact,” to 
be determined, not by hasty and superficial 
writers in periodicals, but ‘‘ by patient, 
diligent, painstaking, exhaustive investiga- 
tion of truth and fact” (Preface, p. ix.). 
It appeals, therefore, to men of all shades 
of churchmanship, provided that they 
recognise the duty of continually absorbing 
fresh elements of truth, which both may 
and must more or less modify the con- 
ceptions already adopted by the common 
consent of past ages. But, if I may say so, 
it appeals most of all to those who attach 
the highest value to the principles of the 
Reformation, and who, therefore, recognise 
a Bible within the Bible, of which the 
experience of the Christian life in the 
community and in the individual is the true 
test. 

One of Dr. Briggs’s most characteristic 
statements is, that the Bible, the Church, 
and the Reason are historically the three 
great fountains of divine authority. What 
he means is that God, or ‘* God in Christ,” 
makes known His presence and will 
through these three channels. ‘ The Bible 
alone is the infallible rule of faith and 
practice ; the conscience alone speaks the 
categorical imperative within the man; 
the Church alone administers sacramental 
grace.” In the first part of this statement 
he comes into gentle collision with a recent 
Anglican teacher of the progressive High 
Church school. 


‘* When Gore comes to define the Catholic faith, 
he includes in it doctrines which are now and 
ever have been rejected by the great mass of 
Protestant Christians, and which cannot be 
found in the consensus of the earlier Christians. 

The rule of Vincent of Lerins... is 
a very weak and inferior rule when compared 
with the rule set before us in Holy Scripture 
. . » [It gives us] a meagre body of tradition 
to be derived by historical criticism from the 


so soon as he begins to state them, Gore stands 
out in his individuality as a Christian teacher 
ofthe nineteenthcentury, before the background 
of the ancient Catholic church ”’ (pp. 78, 79), 


And he adds this noble aphorism from the 
Christian Platonist Whichcote, whom Bishop 
Westcott years ago commended to our study. 
‘‘ The sense of the Church is not a rule, but 
a thing ruled. The Church is bound unto 
reason and scripture, and governed by them 
as much as any particular person.” And 
he appends this comment of his own, which 
exactly expresses views put forward by 
myself in my Bampton Lectures (Introduc- 
tion, pp. XXVi., Xxvii.) : 

‘‘Compare Holy Scripture with the creeds and 
confessions, the liturgies and the canons of the 
Christian Church. The best minds in the 
Christian centuries have constructed them. 
They are the best fruits of the experience of 
the Church in its progress during nineteen 
centuries. But the Bible surpasses them in 
every way. In each successive age a fresh 
study of the Bible proves their insufficiency, 
and then comes the ever-renewed struggle of 
the Bible with dogma and ecclesiasticism. . . . 
Compare the Bible with the best systems of 
doctrine. They are all inadequate. The dogma 
of the theologian is to the student of Biblical 
Theology a very small affair. The Bible stretches 
out in all directions and envelopes it as the 
heavens the earth. If you are troubled with 
any dogma taught you, go to the Bible your- 
self and you may not find it there; or if you 
do find it, it will be in such a form that its 
meaning will be transformed to you” (pp. 
80, 81). 


And so the author continues, comparing 
Scripture (he does not hesitate to use the 
singular) with systems of morals and with 
masterpieces of piety, and showing how 
much simpler and grander and more in- 
spiring is the rule which it supplies ‘‘ than 
any which man can frame.” In all this 
he speaks with a sober enthusiasm, not 
attempting to forecast the era of prophetic 
revelation which God may conceivably yet 
have in store for us, and limiting himself 
to the enunciation of the plain fact that 
within the Bible there is a religion and 
a morality such as no other extant book 
can present. And generous enough, too, 
is his recognition of the divine voice speak- 
ing in the Church and even in the Reason. 
If Newman and Martineau claim to have 
found ‘ divine certitude,” the one through 
the Church, the other through the Reason, 
why, he asks, should we doubt it ? 

I do not know whether the logic of these 
interesting and inspiring chapters is alto- 
gether perfect. All eclectic theories are 
open to objection; but, for practical uses, 
an eclectic theory of this kind seems at the 
present day indispensable. Mr. Gore has 
given, or is giving us, one well thought-out 
compromise ; Prof. Stanton has sketched the 
outlines of another; why should not Dr. 
Briggs give us a third? Till that new revela- 
tion in science, in philosophy, and in history, 
of which the author speaks ( Vhither? p. 8), 
is much more complete, provisional com- 
promises like these deserve grateful acknow- 
ledgment. Dr. Briggs certainly does not 
err in the direction of audacity. He is 
hardly bold enough for most progressive 
thinkers in England ; may experience prove 
that he is not too bold for America! 





teachings of the most ancient fathers, in which, 
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I now pass on from the three chapters 
on the “‘ sources of authority” to chap. iv., 
which raises an important question as to 
the “ inerrancy” of Scripture—an idea, he 
remarks, which has never been accepted by 
the Church. To members of the Anglican 
Church this chapter may be unimportant; 
but not all their neighbours have been born 
to this freedom. And few indeed of us can 
claim to meet with serene openness another 
theological difficulty referred to in chap. v.— 
the limitation of the knowledge of Christ. 
Dr. Briggs has already told us that he agrees 
with Dorner and A. B. Bruce rather than 
with some of the bolder German advocates 
of the so-called Kenosis doctrine ( Whither ? 
p. 114). In this he shows characteristic 
moderation, and I am unwilling to criticise a 
view which it would certainly be difficult to 
replace by a better one. Hard, indeed, 
will be the task for the theologians of the 
future to re-interpret the great theological 
doctrine of the Incarnation so as to adjust 
it to all the new facts. But Dr. Briggs’ 
reference to this topic is a brief one; the 
greater part of chap. v. is occupied with less 
thorny subjects. To a scholar like Dr, 
Brigys it is easy to give a lucid answer to a 
question which evidently puzzles the Bishop 
of Colchester extremely, ‘‘ What is Higher 
Criticism?” He then explains the char- 
acter of its problems, and after noticing the 
obstacles opposed by reactionary divines 
shows once more (but not once too often) 
that criticism as now practised is in the 
largest sense constructive. Chap. vi. deals 
with Biblical history. The multiplicity of 
records is represented as an additional 
guarantee of historical facts; but though I 
would gladly see Dr. Briggs’ attractive view 
of miracles and theophanies substituted for 
that of traditionalism, I should be sorry if 
it were constituted into a new test of ortho- 
doxy. To say (as Bishop Blomfield does in 
the Contemporary Review) that a certain 
critic represents ‘‘ almost the whole of the 
Old Testament narrative as purely fabulous 
and legendary,” is of course a libellous 
misstatement; but it must be admitted that 
on critical grounds alone it is impossible to 
prove thestrictly historical character of all the 
visions recorded in the Old Testament. 
Isaiah’s vision is of course well attested, but 
there are critical doubts about the theophanies 
in general, to which Dr. Briggs himself has 
in one place adverted (p. 273). Perhaps it 
is merely want of space which produces a 
temporary failure of lucidity; Dr. Briggs 
may merely mean that the theophany-narra- 
tives show the current belief in objective 
visions of the divine Being, and that he 
personally sees no reason to doubt that 
visions analogous to those reported were 
actually experienced at the turning-points 
in the history of revelation. After all, 
the main point for Christian Theists is 
this—Did God make Himself known to 
certain privileged and prepared minds ?— 
not, How and in what manner did the reve- 
lation come? The latter question cannot 
indeed be evaded; patient critical and 
psychological study cannot fail to throw 
some light upon it. But even Church.critics 
must not commit themselves as a body to 


or Dr. Driver can be expected to commit 
himself to every theory on questions of 
advanced criticism that may have been 
put forward, say, by Dr. Robertson Smith 
or myself. 

It is, I think, to be regretted that the 
learned and accomplished author has not 
emphasised more the distinction between 
Biblical history and Biblical theology. The 
two are no doubt as intimately connected as 
the acts and the words of an individual. 
But as “disciplines” they are separate, 
and no one has done more to press the 
claims of Biblical theology than Dr. Briggs 
himself. There is no greater reforming 
agency than Biblical theology. It could not, 
indeed, live in a church such as many estim- 
able persons affirm the Church of England 
to be, but its full recognition is a condition 
of life to all Protestant Churches. The Pres- 
byterian Review some years back published a 
very able lecture upon this subject by the 
author, which I would gladly have seen re- 
produced. At any rate, we have in chap. vii. 
a specimen of Dr. Briggs’s treatment of 
“The Messianic Ideal,” which may be all 
the more useful because it is so elementary. 
An appendix follows, with many curious 
and significant details, including a list of 
‘‘some of those who find errors in Holy 
Scripture”—the phrase is, perhaps, too 
repellent—and even of the chief recent 
scholars who hold more or less completely 
the modern critical views. ‘‘ Some of these,” 
he says, ‘‘ are rationalists, but the majority 
of them are evangelical Christians.” Critical 
students will also notice Sections 7—9, and 
14—15, the former of which show by 
examples the utility of the critical analysis 
of the Hexateuch, and the latter expounds 
a theory of Dr. Briggs respecting the poetic 
character of the opening chapters of Genesis, 
which has not yet received sufficient atten- 
tion. 

T. K. Cneyye. 








“ Heroes or tHe Narions.”—Sir Philip 
Sidney : Type of English Chivalry in the 
Elizabethan Age. By H.R. Fox Bourne. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Fortunate in his parents, fortunate in the 
time of his birth and also in the manner of 
his death, Sidney was, above all, fortunate 
in his friendships ; and it is to his friends, 
to Fulke Greville especially, that posterity 
owes the picture by which it loves best to 
remember him. Few lives, indeed, are better 
worth writing; few more difficult to write 
adequately than that of Sir Philip Sidney. 
For it was not without reason that his 
contemporaries accounted him ‘the presi- 
dent of noblesse and of chevalree”; and 
yet it is true, as has been said of him by a 
recent critic, that 

‘neither his poetry nor his prose, nor what is 
known of his action, quite explains that singular 
celebrity which he enjoyed in kis own life, 





and the fame which has attended his memory 
| with almost undimmed lustre through three 
| centuries.” 

| Mr. Fox Bourne’s estimate has long been 
| before the public, and his work has long since 
found recognition as in every way the best 


the theory which appears to be put forward | and most complete account of Sidney’s life 
by Dr. Briggs, any more than Dr. Briggs! and of the circle in which he moved. The 





present volume is admittedly based on the 
earlier and larger work. But Mr. Fox 
Bourne has taken the opportunity to correct 
some errors of fact and judgment that had 
crept into the former ; while the illustrations, 
which in the present instance are both 
appropriate and excellent, go far to make 
it, if not indeed so useful to the student 
as its predecessor, at any rate more inte- 
resting and enjoyable to the general reader. 

Naturally, in the case of a book belonging 
to a series of which the motto, ‘‘ facta ducis 
vivent operosaque gloria rerum,”’ sufficiently 
indicates the object, Mr. Fox Bourne lays 
special emphasis on Sidney as a man of 
action. And, in truth, this seems to be the 
proper view to take of his career, for poetry 
and literature were to him, after all, only 
the occupation of enforced idleness. His 
whole education and training, the advice of 
his father and his own inclination, had all 
gone in the direction of preparing him for 
an active life in the service of his queen 
and country. His embassy to the court of 
the Emperor Rudolf when he was only 
twenty-two years of age, his connexion with 
the Earl of Leicester, and the honourable 
position of his father, all gave promise of 
more serious employment at no distant date. 
That this employment so ardently desired by 
him never came at all, or came too late for 
him to profit by it, was partly Sidney’s own 
fault. Elizabeth, when she warned Lord 
Mountjoy against imitating the conduct of 
** that inconsiderate fellow Sidney,” laid her 
finger exactly on the radical defect in his 
character ; for much as one admires the man 
for his noble qualities of heart and mind, 
one is compelled to acknowledge that his 
conduct was too often marred by culpable 
rashness. His letter to his father’s secre- 
tary, Molyneux, his quarrel with the Earl 
of Oxford, his letter to the queen on the 
subject-of her marriage with the Duke of 
Anjou, his foolhardiness at Zutphen, are all 
instances in point. Languet, his old tutor, 
had early noticed this defect in his character, 
and warned him against it. 


**Do not,” he wrote to him, ‘‘ give the glorious 
name of courage to a fault resembling it. It 
is the folly of our age that most men of noble 
birth think it more honourable to do the work 
of soldiers than that of leaders, and would 
rather be praised for boldness than for judg- 
ment,’ 


Compared with Elizabeth’s vacillating 
policy and Cecil’s prudent statesmanship, 
Sidney’s dream of a Protestant league under 
the hegemony of England seems great and 
glorious. Standing apart from the bustle 
of political intrigue, and with the imagina- 
tion of a poet, he could see the drift of 
events more clearly perhaps than either 
Cecil or Elizabeth ; but he lacked that sense 
of personal responsibility which attaches to 
goverment, and which weighed so heavily 
on Cecil and Elizabeth. With his eye fixed 
on Europe, he failed to see that the first 
attempt to realise his dream would be 
attended with domestic troubles which would 
in all probability not only have frustrated 
its realisation, but, what was of more con- 
sequence, have seriously imperilled the 
safety of the State itself. 

To touch now for a moment on Sidney’s 
relations with Lady Rich, Iam fain to admit 
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that the ingenuity expended on Astrophel 
and Stella as a serious revelation of his 
feelings has always appeared to me slightly 
absurd. Whether the Lady Penelope’s 
marriage took place in 1580 or in 1581 is 
surely of very little moment. That Sidney 
loved her after she became the wife of Lord 
Rich, that he pitied her fate and spoke of 
her husband as a devil who only wanted 
horns to make him perfect, is all 
that we know or need care to know 
of the matter. Lady Rich, the future 
mistress of Lord Mountjoy, may have 
felt for Sidney more than a sister’s love, but 
in that case Sidney was hardly the man to 
compromise her by his verses. As Mr. Fox 
Bourne aptly puts it, ‘‘Sidney’s friends 
evidently took the poems as works of fancy, 
with no greater basis of fact than served for 
the building thereon of an imaginative 
superstructure.” In this respect, at any 
rate, Sidney’s friends were wiser than some 
of his biographers have shown themselves. 
In a biography of Sir Philip Sidney it is 
almost impossible perhaps not to glance at 
his father, Sir Henry. But Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s knowledge of Irish history is evi- 
dently so imperfect, and his remarks so 
utterly infelicitous, that it is to be regretted 
that he did not confine himself strictly to the 
subject of his memoir, or at least that he 
did not add to his authorities the second 
volume of Mr. Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tudors. Sir Henry Sidney was without 
question a very great man, and a faithful 
servant of the Crown; but he was not the deus 
ex machina in Irish affairs that Mr. Fox 
Bourne believes him to have been, nor were 
the Earl of Sussex, Lord Arthur Grey, and 
Sir William Fitzwilliam the bunglers he 
imagines them to have been. Finally, it 
seems necessary to remind Mr. Fox Bourne 
that the Lough Derg in which St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory is situated is in County Donegal, 
and therefore not on the direct road from 
Dublin to Galway. R. Duntor. 








The Forest Cantons of Switzerland. By J. 
Sowerby. (Percival.) 


WE gather from the preface that this volume 
is intended for the instruction of the 
‘**superior” traveller, who wants to know 
something more about the inhabitants of 
the district than is to te found in the 
ordinary guide books, and yet does not want 
to take too much trouble over it. For his 
benefit Mr. Sowerby has got together a vast 
amount of information, throwing light on 
the history and character of Schwyz, Uri, 
Unterwalden, and Lucerne; and in some- 
thing less than three hundred pages he 
resumes their history, their commerce, their 
language, their geology, their Flora and 
Fauna, their legends and social customs. 
His range is no less wide in point of time ; 
for though he fairly starts from the twelfth 
century, he manages to devote a chapter to 
such modern achievements as the St. Gothard 
tunnel and the newly-opened railway up 
Pilatus. The book is in truth a most 


laborious compilation, and so packed with 
heterogeneous facts as to be calculated to 
satisfy the mental hunger, not to say try | 
the mental digestion, of the stoutest-hearted 
tourist. 





The historical narrative does not flow 
very smoothly, owing probably to the un- 
equal steps of the authorities from which 
the compilation is made, and to a like cause 
we may refer the arbitrary fashion in which 
the proper names are dealt with. As the) 
book is intended for popular use this is 
unfortunate ; for though uniformity may not 
be essential in such a case, the least exigent 
reader may well ask why, if English Chris- 
tian names are good enough for the Henrys 
ard the Fredericks, the Alberts and Lewises 
should claim to be called Albrecht and Lud- 
wig. Still less excusable is Mr. Sowerby’s 
practice to speak of Louis of Bavaria in 
one chapter, and then, without providing 
any ticket of identification, to bring him 
elsewhere on the scene as Ludwig IV., and 
the confusion of tongues fairly reaches its 
climax when St. Carlo i; introduced as 
‘‘Charles Borromeus.” The tale of the 
winning of Swiss liberty by the Wald- 
Stiitte, their confederates and allies, is how- 
ever, not inaccurately outlined; but the 
spacing ” of later events is very capricious, 
and the war with Charles le Teméraire is 
only dealt with in a passing allusion. Here 
and there too we come on passages which 
will rather puzzle than enlighten the casual 
reader. Thus (on page 15) we are told that 
‘in 1231 Uri obtained from Henry VII. a 
charter declaring their immediate depend- 
ence on imperial authority.” As the person 
known to historians as Henry VII. is the 
Emperor Henry of Luxemburg, who was not 
born at the date in question, this is most 
misleading, and insufficiently explained by 
a note fifteen pages later, to the effect that 
by Henry VII. is meant Henry, son of 
Frederick II. who was crowned King of the 
Romans at the age of ten and died in prison 
some twenty years afterwards. The state- 
ment that ‘“‘the struggle with the Habs- 
burgs was terminated in 1256 by the 
interregnum”’ is also far from intelligible ; 
and equally so whether we interpret ‘ the 
interregnum” as the interval between the 
death of Conrad IV. and the election of 
Richard of Cornwall, or, in its more usual 
sense, as the time from the death of the last 
Hohenstauffen Emperor to the election of 
the first Habsburg. 

In dealing with matters of topography, 
architecture, local customs, and the like, 
the author’s industry has had more satis- 
factory results, being backed up by much 
fuller knowledge, and an evident familiarity 
with people and places. The chapter on 
‘‘Tucerne Canton and Town” is full of 
curious matter, and the sketch of the trade 
guilds, with their halls and their quarrels 
and their junketings, is excellent. The right 
of these close corporations to control trade 
was swept away when the first wave of the | 
French Revolution broke on Switzerland. | 
Since then (like guilds in more important 
cities) they have been chiefly ornamental | 
bodies ; but it is curious to note that, back- | 
ward as they were, they anticipated the | 
action of Lord Bramwell and the serjeants | 
in the division of the corporate spoil. Be- | 
fore 1870, Mr. Sowerby tells us, they realised 





their property and divided it, cach member 


of the baker and butcher guilds getting | 
3300 francs and each fisherman 2200. 
The cantonal legends and fairy tales | 





| In Fool’s Paradise. 


seem to be, as arule, identical with those 
common to all Teutonic races, nor does the 
Swiss version of Jack the Giant Killer 
differ in any material respect from the 
English. Some, however, have a purely 
local colour ; and the story of the strife 
between Uri and Glarus for the Urner- 
boden, and the death of the runner, takes 
us as far back as the republics of ancient 
Greece. 


‘To settle this question of boundary,” says 
Mr. Sowerby, “‘ it was arranged by the elders 
of either canton that on the day of the equinox 
a man should start at cockcrow from either side 
[the starting-points, unfortunately, are not 
mentioned, but they were probably Altdorf 
and Linththal] and run towards the Klausen 
Pass, and that the point of their meeting should 
be the boundary. The runners were chosen, and 
both cantons endeavoured to ensure that the 
bird to give warning should be an early one. 
The men of Uristarved their bird, while the men 
of Glarus stuffed theirs. Wher the appointed 
day came the cock of Uri crowed when the 
dawn was scarcely visible in the heavens, and 
the runner started. But at Linththal the rosy 
light had filled the sky, the stars had paled, 
and still the cock slept. Half the parish with 
sad faces surrounded him, but it was a point of 
honour not to wake him. At last he spread 
his wings and crowed, and the man of Glarus 
started very much behind time. When he 
reached the top of the steep ascent above the 
fall of the Fatschbach, he perceived the Uri 
runner descending from the Pass and they soon 
met. ‘Here,’ shouted the man of Uri, ‘ is the 
boundary.’ ‘ Nay,’ said the Glarner, ‘ be just (?) 
and give me back a portion of the pastures you 
have won.’ At last he consented to take the 
boundary back as far as the other could carry 
him up hill on his back. He struggled up a 
considerable way, but at last sank down and 
died under his load.” 


Not the least interesting chapter is one 
devoted to historic combats; though, as a 
matter of fact, it only describes two, the 
victory of Morgarten (the Swiss Marathon) 
in 1315 and the defeat of the Swiss under 
Reding on the same holy ground by the 
French in 1798. We own that we should 
like to have heard a little more about the 
fighting that crowned the edifice of liberty, 
the foundations of which were laid at Mor- 
garten, and Sempach and Niifels. But as to 
this final struggle, in which Maximilian 
yielded to the Engadine peasants, Mr. 
Sowerby, not unreasonably, is silent ; for 
it took place far away from Schwyz and 
Uri, Unterwalden and Lucerne, and the 
brunt of the battle fell on the Switzers of 
the Eastern highlands, not on the dwellers 
by the Western lakes. 

Reoinatp Hucues. 
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A Waking. By Mrs. J. Kent Spender. Iu 
3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

St. Michael’s Eve. By W. H. de Winton. 


In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Wynter’s Masterpiece. By Frederick Loal. 
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The Daughters of Men. 
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By Harriet Lynch. 


By H. B. Finlay Knight. 
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The Sinner’s Comedy. By John' Oliver | shows a fair knowledge of politics—at least, | chatter and artificiality of modern Greek 
Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) politics in what is called Society—and of the | society, as they are to be found at Athens and 


Nada, the Lily. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Longmans. ) 


The Bushranger’s Sweetheart. By Hume 
Nisbet. (White.) 

Mount Desolation, By W. Carlton Dawe. 
(Cassells. ) 

Elion Hazelwood. By Frederick George 
Scott. (Whittaker.) 


A Waking is a study of one woman, and 
that a remakable one, in three volumes. 
But the title is not quite accurate. For Zina 
Newbolt has not one awakening, but three. 
She first of all awakens to the knowledge 
that her father is a selfish humbug, who 
has ill-treated her mother, swindled the 
og and spent his fortune regardless of 
is descendants. She awakens in the second 
place to the knowledge that her lover is a 
coward, who is not afraid, however, when 
occasion offers and in her hour of humilia- 
tion to offer her the consolations of the 
seducer. She awakens, finally, to the 
knowledge that her husband is a common- 
lace, and indeed coarsish, sensualist, who 
ad a mistress when he marries her, and 
would not have greatly cared if his union 
with herself had also turned out to be an 
irregular one. A Waking is in reality the 
gradual discovery, by a woman of noble 
instincts and peculiar upbringing, of the 
evil that is in the world around her and of 
but little of the good. Mrs. Kent Spender 
manages this portion of her story with 
undoubted skill. Zina Newbolt—she never 
is, except in name, Zina Layton—is one of 
the most remarkable women that have 
appeared in recent fiction. Hardly inferior 
to her also, although in different ‘“ styles,” 
are the earnest Mary Carruthers, who con- 
soles Zina, the frivolous Eva COapern, 
whose watchword is ‘ compromise,” and 
George Layton, himself the good-natured 
and selfish, though not utterly bad, husband. 
Altogether 4 Waking is the best novel Mrs. 
Kent Spender has yet published. 


A rather commonplace and too tragical 
tragedy, full of jealousy and “modern 
unrest ’’—this is St. Michael’s Eve. Geoffrey 
Darell is a poor but aristocratic young man 
with a conscience and ambitions, who 
studies at Cambridge for the Church. But 
he learns to have “ doubts”; the theologi- 
cal tripos proves too much for him; and he 
goes in for politics and private secretary- 
ships. He is very much in love with Lilian 
Boscawen, who is ‘‘a lovely girl, with 
wondrous depths in her violet eyes, and her 
—— hair twisted coronal-wise around 
er shapely head,” and is as simply ortho- 
dox as need bo. But Mrs. Chandos, a 
wealthy widow, is still more in love with 
Geoffrey, and—after he has saved her from 
drowning—says so in unmistakable lan- 
guage. She makes the most of Geoffrey’s 
** doubts” to Lilian, who becomes a “ Sister 
of Charity.” Finally she marries him, and 
makes him a politician in a considerable 
way. At last, ‘all éomes out”; and after 


two terrible scenes, the first with the Sister, 
and the second with his wife, Geoffrey gots run 
over by a brewer’s van, after saving a child, 
is nursed by the Sister, anddies. The writer 








religious movements of the day. He (or 
she) has written a tolerably readable book 
—tolerably readable, in spite of its con- 
ventionality. 


Wynter is a novelist whose ‘ master- 
piece” is a novel that makes ‘‘a boom” in 
the shortest time on record. He is engaged 
to be married to Gertrude Farningham, 
whose father is a fairly cautious man. But 
he has a rival, the aristocratic Darcy, 
who stoops at nothing to accomplish his 
ends, from unfair duelling to hiring a pro- 
fessional burglar to steal MSS., but who is 
really a very gentlemanly fellow, notwith- 
standing. But Wynter beats Darcy at his 
own weapons; and as he is discovered by 
Gertrude to have secretly befriended the 
woman who was really (though not in 
name) her brother Vivian’s wife, and is 
(though not in name) that brother’s widow, 
that young lady not only marries him, but 
adores him. Wzynter’s Masterpiece seems a 
juvenile performance, but has not a little of 
the freshness of juvenility. There is in it 
some really “ good fun” —though thinnish 
—about Darcy’s burglars. 


The Daughters of Men is one of the 
cleverest, if not also the pleasantest, stories 
that have appeared for a long time. It is 
what it professes to be—a picture of modern 
Greek society—Parisianised (where it is 
not Anglicised), selfish, frivolous, sham 
—cynical. Realistic in a large measure, 
it recalls, however, the light touch of 
Daudet, not the large and repellent canvas 
of Zola. Inarime Selaka, of Tenos—simple, 
innocent, strong in her simplicity and inno- 
cence—who is allowed to attain the perfec- 
tion of married happiness without being 
besmirched by the mud of the Athenian 
** world,” might well have been a member 
of the Joyeuse family in Le Nabab. Miss 
Lynch seems really more at home when she is 
with Inarime, and her father, and her Turkish 
lover, than with the voluptuaries, dema- 
gogues, butterflies, and fools of Athens. 
Yet some of these are very well sketched : 
in particular, the swaggering Bobadil, 
Captain Miltiades Karapolos; his sister, 
Andromache ; Stavros, the superbly impu- 
dent politician; Constantine Selaka (a 
Hellenic Bob Acres), and Agriopoulos, the 
rich merchant from Trieste—although there 
is too much of the moyen sensuel cockney 
about the last. 
Daughters of Men is Photini Natzelhuber, 
the pupil of Liszt and the rival of Rubin- 


stein, a genius, a coarse sensualist, half, 


mad and wholly kind-hearted. She ruins 
the life (at all events, the moral life) of 
Rudolph Ehrenstein, a simple, impression- 
able Austrian, and allows him to be 
entangled in a /iaison with her, in which 
cognac plays a far more important part than 
passion. Still, it is impossible to do other- 
wise than pity her; she is the wreck of a 
good woman. Rudolph Ehrenstein is not 
so successful a portrait: he is too susceptible 
and disloyal; and his moral declension is a 
trifle too rapid, although this makes him all 
the better a foil to Inarime’s husband, 
Reineke. It is difficult to say whether one 


admires the more in Miss Lynch’s book the 





But the best portrait in Zhe , 


Phalerum, or the repose and reality of life 
on an island in the Augean. 


There is a considerable amount of smart- 
ness, though a great deal also of rollicking 
satire, and surely an unnecessary amount of 
drinking, in Jn Fool’s Paradise. But it is 
preposterously long and self-conscious. If 
the awfully funny passages, and the criticism, 
and the high jinks, and the whiskey de- 
bauches, and, above all, the appeals to Miss 
Smith of Kensington had been kept out at 
first, or could be taken out now, the tragic 
love affair of Belhouse and poor Alice 
would constitute a more than passable story. 
The author seems also to be familiar with 
the seamy side of the life led by law 
students and such like, and can describe it 
with a humour which is, however, too 
boisterous and exuberant. He has power, 
and when he has learned to discipline that 
power, will probably be able to write a 
really good novel. 


Anything that Mr. Hobbes writes is sure 
to be clever, and Zhe Sinner’s Comedy is very 
clever. But the influence of Mr. Meredith 
and of some of the younger French novelists, 
if not also of the New Humourists, on style 
and thought, is too evident. It is not diffi- 
cult to indicate the inspiration of ‘ Mr. 
Digby Vallence was a gentleman of some 
fame who had translated Theocritus out of 
honesty into English, discovered a humourist 
in Jeremy Taylor, damned Rousseau, and 
in his leisure bred canaries” ; or of “‘ minc- 
ing sensuality”; or of ‘“‘a gentleman with 
strong feelings and a limp backbone.” The 
story, too, is unnaturally and excessively 
cynical. Its title is a misnomer, for it is 
difficult to see where the ‘‘ comedy” comes 
in—as we have nothing but tragedy—and 
quite impossible to say who the sinner is. 
She can hardly be Anna Christian, the 
artist saint, who is married to an unspeak- 
able actor, although she is in the first 
instance quasi mistress to Sir Richard 
Kilcoursie, and asks him to say ‘‘ You don’t 
care a damn,” when he leaves her, and in 
the second quasi mistress to Dean Sache- 
verell, and calls him ‘“‘my very dearest” 
when she is on her deathbed. Some of the 
minor characters—in particular Anna Chris- 
tian’s landlady, and he uncle Legge, the 
melancholy professional humourist — are 
well and easily drawn. But on the whole 
The Sinner’s Comedy is a rather unpleasant 
tour de force, 

In Nada the Lily, we have the dregs of 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s peculiar genius, and 
it is to be hoped the very last of his South 
African massacres. As an almost un- 


‘relieved story of killing, chiefly by Umslo- 
‘ pogaas of the Axe, who is an old friend, 


it may delight schoolboys, although it would 
almost seem as if some even of these were 
wearying for the day when “‘ the Rudyards 
shall cease from kipling, and the Haggards 
ride no more.” The sketch of Nada her- 
self is the one redeeming feature of his 
story, the only thing that is worthy of the 
artist who drew Jess. Genuine, and not 


merely “‘ bloodly bones ”’ power, too, is ex- 
hibited in the evolution of the remarkable 
Othello-Iago who tells the story, and who, 
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dying in the guise of a witch-doctor, con- 
pe. that he accomplished the deaths of 
two kings and a prince. 


Mr. Hume Nisbet is becoming too diffuse 
and possibly too ambitious. Zhe Bush- 
ranger’s Sweetheart covers more ground— 
at all events in the social sense—than any 
of his previous works, but it is not such a 

literary performance as some of them, 
and it is not so interesting. Ostensibly it 
is based on actual facts in Australian 
history : the true hero, Captain Rainbow, is 
an idealised Ned Kelly. Very cleverly 
idealised he is, too: the closing scenes of 
his life, in which Trooper Thompson plays 
as important a part as himself, have all the 
oe of true, as distinguished from forcibly 
eeble, realism. The larikin, impersonated 
by Stringy Bink, who is the perfection of 
the gamin, and who is fit for anything from 
running a newspaper to turning head over 
heels in the gutter, has never had so much 
justice done him as in this book. But the 
details of the seamy side of Australian life 
are too minute and too numerous. Mr. 
Nisbet has undoubtedly a good deal of 
Smollett’s special power, but Zhe Bush- 
ranger’s Sweetheart—by the way, that sweet- 
heart is a mere nonentity—is, in parts, too 
“* Roderick Randomish.” 


The most that can be said of Mount Deso- 
lation is that it is a very cruel but also a 
very clever tragedy. That a young man, of 
reasonably good principles, and as much in 
love of the cquatline: sort as was Richard 
Feverel with Lucy Desborough, should take 
to bank robbery and bushranging, if not 
murder, simply that he may extricate the 
father of his intended wife from the clutches 
of a rival, is too much of a trespass on 
conceivability. But Mr. Dawe might have 
been excused the extreme improbability of 
his story if it had ended well; if, in other 
words, Tom Stanford had escaped at the 
end, instead of being struck by the despic- 
able Wingrove’s bullet. But Mr. Dawe has 
a ge right to write an unmixed tragedy 
if he chooses, and such Mount Desolation un- 
questionablyis. It is distinctly a tragedy, too, 
of Australia—full of the natural horrors of 
that great continent, as well as of those which 
diversify the half-savage, half-civilised lives 
of its inhabitants. There is not one of the 
characters that is not well-drawn, although 
Wingrove, the member, is surely a trifle too 
brutal. Both Tom Stanford, the amateur 
bushranger, and Jack Devine, his profes- 
sional chum, are excellent sketches. Mount 
Desolation is refreshingly well written. 

Elton Hazlewood is less a novel than the 
—_ of an essentially noble nature, 

isciplined by misfortunes into self-sacrifice ; 
and, as such, it is deserving of considerable 
praise, although the lesson that the book 
teaches is essentially commonplace. The 
purpose of the story is given in this 
sentence which deals with Hazlewood’s 
moral life as a curate: ‘All his former 
intellectual powers were: there, but they 
were brought into a healthy proportion and 
subordination to the sense of - to God 
and the personal love of Jesus, which had 
become the mainspring of his life.” There 
is a trifle too much “ purpose” in Ziton 
Hazlewood, and a note of Bulwer Lyttonian 





excess, alike in the contrasts of Elton’s life, 
and in the sublimity of his final surrender 
of his own life to save his enemy from a 
miserable existence worse than death. 
Witiram WALLACE. 








SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles, With Intro- 
ductory, Critical, and Explanatory Notes by H. 
A. Holden. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. (Macmillans.) Dr. Holden’s edition 
of Plutarch’s Themistocles has been so far 
rewritten and so considerably amplified that it 
is virtually a new book. The commentary is 
hardly perhaps yet as full as in some other of 
the works which the editor has published of 
late years. The notes are briefer, and the 
index (one object of which is, no doubt, to 
make future research easier to other students 
is not quite complete. For instance, the wo: 
peéyyec@u, which occurs in a somewhat 
cbscure phrase in c. 15, is passed over in the 
index. Not all the passages cited in a note on 
c. 3 for mpds éaurg els ax (yiyver@a) belong to the 
meaning ‘‘to be by oneself.” On the other 
hand, the account of cvugdporeiv (c. 28) is a 
model of what a note on the senses and con- 
structions of a verb should be. The intro- 
duction, which sets forth how the Lives are 
related to the Moralia of Plutarch, and shows 
at what points this particular Life ceases to be 
credible, is an excellent piece of brief and 
clear writing. The commentary of course has 
to touch on a great variety of matters, and 
Dr. Holden’s wide reading enables him to 
throw light upon a nay large number 
of points. We should have liked to hear his 
opinion on the passage of the ’A@nvalw» Modc:r ela, 
c. 22, in which the silver mines of Attica are 
said to have come to light (é¢dn) only after 
Marathon, in 484 B.c. This statement, which 
appears to contradict Xenophon (De Vect. 4. 2), 

so seems at variance with Plut. Them. 4, 
where Plutarch says that it was ‘‘ customary” 
(in or about 494) for the Athenians to divide 
Thy Aavpewtixhy mpécodov; but it is defended 
by Mr. Kenyon in his third edition of 
‘ Aristotle” by drawing a distinction, which is 
not perhaps worth much, between the mines 
of Laurium and those of Maroneia. In the 
Life of Themistocles c. 4,1. 9, we are not sure 
that Dr. Holden is right in understanding 
of ynowra to mean the Corcyreans especially. 
The statement of Plutarch is that xareixov oi 
v. WARGO: veav thy OddAaccav, when Athens was 
at war with Aegina, and therefore Athens 
must build ships. The Corcyreans have not 
been named, and why need we suppose them 
to have been in the mind of Plutarch—or of 
Themistocles ? Athens did not build ships to 
face the Corcyreans, and we should think that 
Plutarch meant the only islanders whom 
Athens had to fear, namely, the Aeginetans. 
As to c. 18, 1. 43, ‘‘a good neighbour” is 
surely an advantage, not a disadvantage. But, 
in spite of slips, from which no one ever was 
or will be free, the study of Plutarch in this 
country owes a great deal to the energy and the 
scholarship of Dr. Holden. 


Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by G. 
E. Underhill. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Mr. Underhill’s edition of Plutarch’s Gracchi 
will scarcely make so favourable an impression 
as his Hellenica of Xenophon. The introduc- 
tion is the best part of it; for here we have a 
very careful comparison of what is told us 
about the Gracchi by Plutarch, by Appian, by 
Cicero, and by minor writers, and Mr. Under- 
hill shows a most judicious caution in his 
conclusions. It appears, he says, that 
‘¢ All efforts to trace back any considerable portion 





of Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi to their original 
sources are from the very nature of the case futile. 
In the absence of any direct evidence, one bypo- 
thesis is as good as another.’’ 

He follows, too, the excellent plan of quoting 
in full the authors whom he compares with 
Plutarch. But the commentary is somewhat 
thin and superficial, and not altogether free 
from mistakes. It may only show want of 
finish that p. 3 speaks of Ptolemy Euergetes 
and fails to point out that, while there was 
more than one king of that name, it is the less 
famous one who is meant. But we cannot 
find that there is any discussion of the disputed 
dates of the births of the Gracchi; and the 
notes on Jib. G. avoid all discussion of the 
question what sort of voting-urns are meant by 
ddpiaz, On p. 28 the uses of e&uvvodu and 
ejurare are apparently confused. In G. G. i., 
hovx7 didpaver, x.7.A., is mistranslated ‘‘ quickly 
allowed his real character to be seen.”” In c. 
12 Gaius’ colleagues did not “refuse” to 
declare him elected tribune for the third time. 
They cheated, 43lkws al xaxodpyws romrauévav 
thy dvaydpevaw (cf. kaxoupyhoavros in c. 17). In 
the same chapter also airois does not signify 
‘by means of the laws,” but is dative after 
érdiav thy Pipov, ‘to put them to the vote.” 
An exactly similar phrase occurs in Jib. G. 
li. Is-it true, again, as a note on p. 74 
implies, that Gaius had seen much military 
service in Italy? On p. 75 “ littleinferior ”’ is 
—— a misprint, for the Greek is ob« drlyp 
oTEpov. 


The Crito of Plato. With Introduction and 
Notes by St. George Stock. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press Series.) A serviceable little book, in 
which Mr. Stock, not aiming at a very high 
class of scholars, has been content to take the 
text of the Ziirich editors and explain it as he 
finds it. His notes are brief, plain, sufficient in 
number, and seldom misleading. It is not, 
however, as sure as Mr, Stock seems to think 
it, that Plato’s final judgment was that 
yuuvaorikh has for its true end to wake up the 
spirited element in the soul, The Republic, p. 
52le, may give him pause on that point. In 
the Crito again (p. 53b), the laws are made to 
address Socrates and say, ‘‘If you break 
prison, AiBadoas ois Siuaactais thy dédtar,” 
where Mr. Stock translates, ‘‘You will be 
establishing the reputation of the jurors.” No 
doubt the words, taken alone, would bear this 
rendering; but the connexion of thought in 
the passage is distinctly in favour of making 
them mean, ‘‘ You will confirm your jury in 
their belief that you are a law-breaker ’’— 
in which way, we notice, Mr. Church takes 
them in his spirited translation. On the whole, 
the new edition may be recommended to the 
younger students at our universiiies. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Hutcurnson & Co.—to whose enter- 
prise as publishers of colonial books we have 
repeatedly borne witness—now have in tho 
press a Life of the doyen of colonial 
statesmen, Sir George Grey, whose long 
career has been almost co-extensive with the 
growth of British rule in the Southern hemi- 
sphere. Not only was he governor successively 
of South Australia, of the Cape, and of New 
Zealand, at troublous times in the history of 
those colonies; but by making his home in 
New Zealand, he has identified himself with 
its politics of to-day. The natural history, the 
ethnology, and the languages of each of these 
colonies have also been the subject of his special 
study, the memory of which will ever be pre- 
served by his valuable donations to the public 
libraries and museums at Cape Town and 
Auckland. The authors of the forthcoming book 
are Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Rees, who have had 
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the advantage of access to Sir George’s papers, 
including letters from Humboldt and Darwin, 
Sir John Franklin and Colenso, Livingstone and 
Speke, Carlyle, Huxley, and Frowde. 


WE are informed that the old-established 
business of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., pub- 
lishers to the India Office, has passed into new 
hands, and will be continued under the same 
name at the same address (13, Waterloo-place). 
It is understood that the issue of Oriental 
works, for which the house has long been 
celebrated, will remain a special feature of the 
business. 


Tue new volume of the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library,” on Mountaineering, will be published 
before the end of the present month. The 
greater part of it is written by Mr. C. T. Dent ; 
but Mr. Justice Wills contributes an introduc- 
tion, and there are also special chapters on the 
early history of mountaineering by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, on maps and guide books by Mr. 
W. M. Conway (who is now mountaineering in a 
part of the world where there are neither), on 
mountaineering beyond the Alps by Mr. 
Douglas W. Freshfield, on climbing without 
guides and hill-climbing in the British Isles 
by Mr. Charles Pilkington, &. The volume 
will be illustrated with thirteen plates and 
ninety-five woodcuts in the text, by Mr. H. G. 
Willink and others. 


An edition of the earliest English and the 
first printed translation of the De Jmitatione 
Christi, by Dr. Ingram, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, will appear as one of the volumes for 
1893 in the extra series of the Early English 
Text Society. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTABLE & Co, will 
publish shortly an authorised translation of a 
work that created some stir when it appeared 
two years ago at Vienna—Antagonismus der 
Englischen und Russischen Interessen in Asien, 
with a map enbodying the latest information. 


Mr. Exxtior Srock announces for immediate 
publication a volume of country sketches in the 
Cumberland Lake district, by Mr. Samuel 
Barber, under the title of Beneath Helvellyn’s 
Shade. 


Mr. J. A. Froupr’s latest book, The Story of 
the Spanish Armada and other Essays, will be 
re-issued immediately in a cheaper edition. 


Tut next volume of the ‘Scott Library” 
will consist of a reprint of Z'he Biglow Papers, 
with a prefatory note by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

Messrs. HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY have in 
the press a new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
W. P. Treloar’s Ludgate Hill, Past and Present, 
with numerous illustrations. 


Tut efforts of Mr. W. A. Copinger, of 
Manchester, to promote the recognition of 
bibliography as an exact science, by the 
foundation of a Bibliographical Society, have | 
at last borne fruit. A public meeting will be | 
held in support of the proposal on Friday next, 
July 15, at 4 p.m,, in the rooms of the Library | 
Association, Hanover-square. Among those | 
who have issued the invitation to this meeting | 
are—Dr. Richard Garnett, Chancellor Christie, 
Prof. John Fergusson, Prof. Henry Morley, 
Mr. Charles Welch, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, Mr. | 
W. C. Hazlitt, Mr. Sidney Lee, and Mr. J. R. | 
Dore. 


Tue Shelley centenary will be celebrated at | 
Bedford Park on Thursday next, July 14, at | 
3 o’clock p.m., by a vocal recital, and also by 
a performance of some scenes from ‘The | 
Cenci,”’ in which Miss Florence Farr, Miss Ella 
Dresser, and Mr, Orlando Barnett will play | 
Beatrice, Bernardo, and Camillo. As the per- 








formance is a private one, admission can only 
be gained by early application to Mr. Pitney, | 
the Club House, Bedford-park. 





THE committee which undertook the pur- 
chase and maintenance of Dove-cottage, Gras- 
mere, in which the Wordsworths lived for so 
long, report that the experiment has been in 
every way a success. The number of visitors 
during the summer months averages about 
eighty a week, a figure which will be largely 
increased as soon as the facts about the cottage 
become better known. But already the money 
obtained from admissions is sufficient to make 
the scheme self-supporting. Various interesting 
gifts have been received by the committee, 
among others two portraits of Wordsworth and 
one of De Quincey, some chairs with wool- 
work seats bearing Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
initials, a four-post bed said on good authority 
to have been used by Wordsworth. 


WEDNESDAY last was the occasion of a 
numerous gathering of Muhammadans at the 
mosque of the Oriental University Institute, 
Woking, including representatives from India, 
Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, who assembled for 
the purpose of celebrating the ‘Id uzzuha. 
The Ottoman embassy was represented by its 
Imim, who conducted the prayers. 


THERE is at present in the library of St. 
Paul’s school, on loan, a MS. volume consist- 
ing of Latin speeches delivered by the boys 
during the last years of the seventeenth 
century and the early years of the eighteenth, 
when Dr. Postlethwayte was high master. 
Those of the speeches that were delivered to 
the examiners throw light upon the curricu- 
lum of the time. In the highest class, special 
mention is made of Hebrew, and there is even 
an allusion to Arabic. The next class read 
Homer, Theocritus, Virgil, and Cicero. Lower 
down the authors studied appeared to have 
been Hesiod, Eutropius, Lucian, and Terence. 
But the most interesting passage of al) is to be 
found in the speech delivered by the captain of 
the school at the Apposition of 1702. After 
the mention of other old members of the school, 
we read: ‘‘Hic Malburius denique ab ipso 
Caesare Gallos domare et a Gallorum injuriis 
vicinas gentes tueri didicit.” This is said to 
be the only contemporary evidence for the 
tradition that the great Duke of Marlborough 
was a Pauline. 


TnE new edition of the ‘Cambridge 
Shakspere,” edited by Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
(Macmillans), has now progressed as far as 
Volume VII., which contains the following 
plays: ‘‘Timon of Athens,” ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” 
‘* Macbeth,” and ‘“‘ Hamlet.” In a note to the 
original preface, Mr. Aldis Wright re-affirms 
his opinion with regard to the 1603 quarto of 
‘* Hamlet,” which he expressed in the Claren- 
don Press edition of that play (1871) :— 


‘*That there was an old play on the story of 
Hamlet, some portions of which are still preserved 
in the quarto of 1603 ; that, about the year 1603, 
Shakspere took this and began to remodel it for 
the stage, as he had done with other plays; that 


| the quarto of 1603 represents the play after it had 


been re-touched by him to a certain extent, but 
before his alterations were complete; and that in 
the quarto of 1604 we have for the first time the 
Hamlet of Shakspere.”’ 


In the notes to this edition, use has been made 
of MS. annotations by Warburton in a copy of 
his edition (1747), and also of a scarce anony- 
mous edition of Z/um/et (12mo, 1718), which is 
now in the Shakspere Memorial Library at 
Birmingham. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Dr. JAMEs SvLty has been appointed to 
the Grote chair of mind and logic at Univer- 
sity College, London, vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. Croom Robertson. 


Pror. T. H. Huxiry has accepted the 
presidency of the Association for Promoting a 
Professorial University for London, and Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe has been requested to act 
as a vice-president. Subscriptions towards the 
necessary expenses of the executive committee 
may be sent to the treasurer, Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, Royal College of Science. Among 
those who have joined the association, we may 
mention the following from Oxford: The 
Rev. Dr. Franck Bright, Prof. R. B. Clifton, 
Prof. A. H. Green, Prof. E. Ray Lankester, 
Mr. R. W. Macan, Prof. F. Max Miller, Prof. 
Henry Nettleship, Prof. H. F. Pelham, Mr. 
E. B. Poulton, Mr. York Powell, Prof. Sayce, 
Prof. Storey Maskelyne, and Prof. Joseph 
Wright ; and among those from Cambridge: 
Mr. Arthur Berry, Mr. Oscar Browning, Dr. 
A. R. Forsyth, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, Dr. 8. J. 
Hickson, Dr. Alexander Hill, Mr. J. N. Lang- 
ley, Mr. J. Larmor, Prof. J. H. Middleton, 
Mr. Adam Sedgwick, and Dr. James Ward. 
The Londoners and representatives of pro- 
vincial colleges are too numerous to mention 
here ; but the staff of King’s College, London, 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

TuE recent tripos lists at Cambridge contain 
the names of no less than ten natives of India, 
of whom three are Muhammadans and one is a 
woman. Itis still more noteworthy that one 
appears in the first class in classics, and another 
among the Wranglers. 


At Dublin the week has been given up to 
tercentenary festivities. Upon Tuesday morn- 
ing the Provost received the guests at 10 a.m. ; 
and as soon as the presentations were finished, 
the delegates marched in their robes to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral to attend the commemora- 
tion service. The anthem, ‘‘I beheld, and lo! 
a great multitude,’ was the same as that used 
nearly two hundred years ago at the centenary 
in 1694. In the afternoon the Provost enter- 
tained the guests at a garden party, when Miss 
Salmon planted a new mulberry tree near the 
old one, which is famed for its age and historic 
associations. The ode written Prof. Arm- 
strong, and set to music by Sir Robert Stewart, 
was performed at 9 p.m.; and many of the 
guests finished the evening at a ball and 
reception at the Mansion House. 


Ar noon upon Wednesday a special Com- 
mencement was held for the conferring of the 
honorary degrees, which were offered to more 
than eighty of the guests. The new degrees of 
Doctor of Letters and Doctor of Science, being 
intended solely as special marks of distinction 
and not obtainable by examination, were most 
largely distributed. The former was given to 
thirty-four, including Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. 
Arminius Vambéry, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. 
James Martineau, Mr. Henry Irving, and 
Sir Frederic Leighton. The latter to 
thirty, including the -Rev. H. W. Dallinger, 
and Baron Nordenskjéld. Lord Armstrong 
and three others obtained the degree 
of Master of Engineering. The two other 
professional degrees in Law and Medicine 
granted amounted to fourteen, and there was 
one Doctor in Music. In the afternoon there 
was a garden party at the Viceregal Lodge, 
and the evening was devoted to the college and 
students’ banquets. 

Upon Thursday the delegates of other uni- 
versities marched in procession to the Leinster 
Hall, and presented their addresses of congratu- 
lation to the Chancellor. A dramatic perfor- 
mance was given in the evening by a company 
of students, assisted by the ladies of Mr. 
Compton’s Comedy Company. ‘‘ The Rivals’ 
was preceded by a farce written for the 
occasion, under the appropriate title of ‘‘ Botany 
Bay ” after a well-known college quadrangle. 

Uron Friday the students were to be 








addressed by several of the guests. Prof. 
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Waldeyer, of Berlin; Prof. F. Blass, of Kiel ; 
M. Léon Say, of the French Institute; Prof. 
A. Vambéry, of Buda-Pesth; Prof. Max 
Miller, of Oxford; Prof. L. Cremona, of 
Rome; Prof. B. Stockvis, of Amsterdam; and 
Gen. F. A. Walker have promised to speak. 


Mr. WILLIAM URWICK, 2 graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who has previously produced 
valuable contributions to the history of Non- 
conformity, has taken occasion of the tercen- 
tenary to put together some notes on the 
foundation and early years of his Alma Mater 
(Fisher Unwin). He bases himself largely upon 
original documents at the Public Record Office 
and elsewhere, which he affirms have not been 
consulted by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Stubbs; and 
his main object is to prove the Puritan char- 
acter of the original foundation. The most 
interesting document that he prints is one of 
the Cromwellian MSS. in the possession of 
Mrs. Prescott, showing the intention of Henry 
Cromwell, when Lord Deputy, to found a New 
College, with endowments equal to those of 
Trinity, and also public professorships and a 
public library. It was for this proposed public 
library, as it would seem, and not directly for 
Trinity College, that Archbishop Usher’s books 
were purchased by the English army of the 
parliament in Ireland. Mr. Urwick’s attitude 
is controversial; but the facts that he brings 
forward cannot be ignored by any future his- 
torian of Dublin University. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


BY THE NORTHUMBERLAND ARMS. 


Tartarean blackness! Moon and starshine bright, 
Blurred by a thousand chimneys’ murderous 
fumes ; 
There a great factory through the darkness 
looms — 
A hideous, half-seen monster of the night. 
Here a gaunt prison human souls entombs, 
And down the dreary street, to left and right, 
The flickering gas lamps throw a feeble light, 
And every alley poisonous scents exhumes. 
Noises there are of waggons lumbering on, 
Of whips cracked over horses weak and lean, 
Of children’s voices—all their sweetness gone— 
— of hungry men at jests obscene 
Hurled at a woman—drunken, pale and wan— 
Striving to earn a kiss with smile unclean. 


PERCY ADDLESHAW. 








OBITUARY. 
DR. VILHJALMR FINSON, 


Tus learned Icelandic jurist died at Copen- 
hagen, on June 24, from the results of a street 
accident about a month earlier. Born at 
Reykjavik on April 1, 1823, he was educated 
in the Latin School at Bessasta%ir and at the 
University of Copenhagen. After leaving the 
University in 1846, he entered the government 
service, and was appointed to judicial office in 
Iceland, sitting as judge extraordinary of the 
High Court (1854-59), and as royal member of 
the Icelandic Althing. In 1860 he left Iceland, 
and successively held the positions of judge of 
the Viborg High Court, judge in the Copen- 
hagen High Court (1860), and finally judge in 
the Supreme Court from 1871 to 1888, when 
he retired to devote the rest of his life to the 
study of the old Icelandic law. 

He was member of the Arna-Magnwan Com- 
mittee and of the Danish Academy of Sciences, 
gold medallist of the University of Copenhagen 
(1878), and Doctor Juris honoris causa at the 
fourth centenary of the same university (1879). 
It is much to be regretted that our English 
universities should have been oblivious of his 
claims to honour at their hands, as one of those 
who had done most to promote the scientific 
and historic study of Teutonic law. 





His chief fame will probably rest upon his 
admirable and correct editions of the Griagis 
MSS. ; Codex Regius (1850-70), Codex Stadar- 
holensis (1879), Codex Skalholtensis (1883). 
These were supplemented by his clear and 
forcible dissertations on Family Law (1848), on 
the Icelandic Law of the Commonwealth (1873), 
r ea Institutions of the Commonwealth 
(2588 . 

Finson wasamanof singularly fine presenceand 
serene address, tall and handsome, with a good 
voice and beautiful enunciation; and he was 
worthy in every way of the respect in which he 
was held, and of the noble family to which he 
belonged. He did his work with quiet simplicity 
and correctness, never wasting a word or 
neglecting any means that might secure the 
exactness he laboured to attain. He was well 
acquainted with English, and with much 
literature beside that relating to law. He was 
the friend of every distinguished Icelander of his 
day, and engaged the confidence of his country- 
men no less than that of the Danish Government, 
of whose Supreme Court he was so notable a 
member. He will be remembered with Unger 
and Vigfisson, as one of those who have placed 
the MS. treasures of their country’s past 
beyond risk of accidental destruction and within 
reach of students; as an historical lawyer his 
place is beside Konrad von Maurer, Schlyter, 
and Sigurdsson, the veteran pioneers of the 
study of Scandinavian legal antiquities. His 
many friends will long deplore his loss, and 
regret his calm kindly presence. 

Tu. P. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Antiquary for July the Rev. Samuel 
Barber, though, as he honestly tells the reader, 
he has been but three weeks in the neighbour- 
hood, has written an interesting account of 
Shelton Church, Nottinghamshire. It would 
seem that there was once a Norman Church, 
which was ‘restored’ in the Early English 
time. Mr. Barber thinks that the round 
columns are probably remains of the older 
structure. The church contains a noteworthy 
object in the shape of a grave slab which we 
will provisionally call Saxon. It is covered 
with interlaced work, seemingly of very bold 
character. Much doubt exists in the minds of 
experts as to the date of objects bearing this 
kind of ornament. They are common in 
Ireland, have been found in many parts of 
England, and Miss Stokes, in her recently- 
published work on the Apennines, draws 
attention to the existence of stones bearing 
almost identical ernamentation in Italy. By 
whom ever made, there cannot be a reasonable 
doubt that the Shelton stone represents the 
wattled work of willow wands by which the 
newly-made graves in the sculptor’s day were 
protected. We wish Mr. Barber had not 
given the engraving of an inscription in the 
church wall, as we feel quite sure that it is not 
an accurate reproduction of the original. The 
marks given in the engraving do not represent 
characters used in any language living or dead. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope has a very short 
aper on the Romano-British church, which he 

lieves to have been found at Silchester. His 
conclusion seems to us correct, and if it be so 
it is not easy to exaggerate the importance of 
the discovery. Mr. Ward continues his ‘‘ Notes 
on Archaeology in Provincial Museums.” He 
deals on this occasion with Shrewsbury, where 
are stored many Roman relics from the dead 
city of Uriconium. Viscount Dillon has con- 
tributed a gossipping paper on “ Funeral 
Baked Meats,’’ which does not much increase 
our stock of knowledge; and Mr. Peacock has 
a paper on ‘‘ The Eagre,” a local name on the 


4 Ouse and the Trent for the tidal wave which 
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on the Severn goes by the name of the “‘ bore,” 
and on the Seine by the seemingly kindred 
word la barre. 








THE HONORARY DEGREES AT DUBLIN. 


THE following are the Latin Speeches that 
were delivered at the tercentenary on the 
occasion of the conferring of honorary degrees 
at Trinity College, Dublin, on Wednesday, 
July 6. 

The speeches were delivered by Mr. R. Y. 
Tyrrell, the Regius Professor of Greek, in the 
much-regretted absence (through illness) of the 
Public Orator, Prof. A. Palmer : 


GENERAL AppRESS TO DELEGATES AND RECIPIENTS 
or Honorary DEcrees. 


‘Nolo occasioni tam faustae rem lugubrem 
ingerere, sed facere non possum quin hic requiram 
facundiam ingenitam et sales nativos Oratoris 
nostri Publici. Deus faxit emergat ex aegrimonia 
salvis illis qui in medullis ac visceribus eius haerent. 
Utinam ille adesset dignus cui hoc opus tam suave 
mandaretur. 

“Tam periucundum nobis quam honorificum 
officium praestitistis, viri clarissimi, quos tot 
tantaeque Universitates legaverunt laetitiae nostrae 
acceptos socios et laudis benevolentissimos pro- 
pagatores. Cum hunc consessum intueor a quo 
paene nihil eruditi abest nihil exquisiti nibil laudati 
et vere laudandi, sive contemplor illos qui in litteris 
et artibus excolendis grandia sibi monumenta exe- 
gerunt, sive quibus Natura ipsa tanquam sub 
iugum missa genubus minor arcana sua occuitis- 
sima patefecit ac reddidit; sive philosophos qui 
veri vias indagant; sive pictores poetas histriones 
qui falsis fictisque rerum animos delectant; video 
in omni parte viros quos palmam meritos ferre uno 
ore omnes fatentur. Inexhaustam mehercule con- 
tionandi materiam consideranti commodum mibi 
in mentem venit decantati illius apophthegmatis 
quo quis dicitur silvam prae arboribus videre non 
posse. 

** Adsunt salutatrices Oxonia et Cantabrigia, 
gemini Angliae oculi, duae litterarum arces, scien- 
tiae faces. Adsunt Academiae Londini et Dunelmi 
et Walliae et illae quibus nomen indidit eadem 
Regina (quam Deus salvam faciat!) in Hibernia 
Reginae et Regale, in Anglia Victoriae. Adest 
Caledonia, altrix terra exsuperantum virum. Manus 
trans mare amicissimas porrigunt Germania Gallia 
Italia, fontes illi venerandi doctrinae artiumque. 
Porrigit trans Oceanum America. A Sarmatis, ab 
Herculis columnis, ab Indis mittunt Europa Africa 
Asia gratulatores; ab ultimis terrae partibus 
veniunt in communionem gaudii nostri Universi- 
tates toto orbe divisae, toto corde coniunctae. 

‘* Hoc mihi solum scrupulum iniecit quod minu- 
tatim ita quemque virum ornare ut singulas prae- 
stantiae partes persequar vetant angusti temporis 
limites. Ipsa materiae ubertas hunc finem statuit. 
Viros singulares utinam singulos decorare licuisset, 
quod cum fieri non possit in uniuscuiusque generis 
laudatione mihi acquiescendum est.” 


Masters or ENGINEERING. 


‘¢ Prachonorabilis Cancellarie totaque Universitas 
libenter sane ad vos duco viros summates arti 
machinali deditos et in hac provincia plane 
principes. Quis nescit fulmina tormentorum 
illorum quibus nomen dedit ille Armstrong? Quis 
aestuarium illud ingenti pontis mole iunctum *¢ 
Quis artis ingeniariae tot domi militiaeque tropaea ? 
Aemulos nunc habent illi 

* Bron tesque Steropesque et nudus membra Pyracmon.’ 
Horum sub manibus Daedaleis vera evadunt 


‘ Velificatus Athos et quidquid Graecia mendax 
Audet in historia,’ ”’ 


Docrors or Letters. 


r 
ae 


Classical Scholars. 


‘* Antiquitatis Graecae et Romanae admiratio 
cognitio tractatio perpetua silvestrem animum 
exuere homines praecipue docent et ad summum 
usum cultumque vitae producunt. Haec res 
praecipue in omni libero populo maximeque in 
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pacatis tranquillisque civitatibus sem floruit 
semperque iusto dominatu regnavit. orum qui 
hic adstant virorum in explicandis exemplaribus 
illis antiquis quanta vis sit et ubertas, quantum 
lumen et acumen in emendandis, in imitandis quanta 
ars et elegantia—haec omnia si persequi explica- 
tius nunc aggrediar, vereor ne videar doctos edocere 
velle. Ante cculos habemus fontes a e quibus 
redundavit in hanc Academiam doctrina—criticos, 
interpretes, Musarum omnium cultores, ‘quorum 
libros legendo contrivimus, quorum dicta ut aurea 
arripuimus. viros quos tota haec Academia 
suspicit, su. misque laudibus efferendos censet.”’ 


Il. 


Theologians, Historians, Oriental Scholars, Meta- 
physicians, English Scholars, and Men of Letters. 


‘‘In hosce viros egregios, Praehonorabilis Can- 
cellarie totaque Universitas, cadere arbitror _ 
omnia illa quae de litterarum antiquarum cultori- 
bus iam praedicavi. Studiorum viam eamdem 
affectant, sed studia alii alia ornant. Alii rebus 
divinis facem praeferunt, alii vel litterarum 
nostratium origines indagant, vel ipsi illas litteras 
libris exquisitis ditant, alii papyris avaris abditos 
thesauros extorquent, alii linguas Orientales 
exponendas vel historiam conscribendam cum 
omuium laude suscipiunt. Aliis denique cordi est. 


* rerum cognoscere causas,’ 


et Favorini illius vestigiis insistere qui grande hoc 
praeconium de Mente fecit : 


* Nil Hominem praeter magni tenet Orbis, et in se 
Nil magni Mentem praeter Homo ipse suam.’ 


III. 
Artists. 


‘*‘Salutavimus eos qui doctrinae ipsos fontes 
adierunt et qui mentis humanae penetralia rimati 
divinas rationes hominibus commendaverunt Nunc 
eos accipiamus qui vitae hodiernae deliciis 
voluptatibusque inserviunt. Adstant alter 
Apelles alter Parrhasius Leighton et Alma Tadema ; 
hic cuius arte reviviscit nobis orbis antiquus 
novisque se deliciis induit ; ille 

‘ coloribus 
Sollers nune hominem ponere nune deum.’ 


Sed quid dico? Non solum pictorem insignem 
Academiae Regali praepositum sed 


‘ 


quemvis hominem attulit ad nos’ 
oratorem, sculptorem, poetam, fidicinem. 


§ Paullum severae Musa Tragoediae 
Desit theatris.’ 

Paullum requirat Lycaeum illud Londinense 
histrionum principem, dum nostra laurea dignus 
sane donetur. Quam singulari ingenio quam nova 
arte quam spectabili existimatione Henricus Irving 
ad tantum fastigium escenderit nostis omnes. Hoc 
tamen libet in memoriam vobis revocare hanc 
Academiam a. vel certe in primis, agnovisse 
eius inter goedos principatum. Numquam, 
quod memini, magis fervebat Theatrwm Regale quam 
cum ille JTam/etem agens omnium animos et oculos 
rapuit. Nunc iterum cum eadem alacritate salu- 
tantium Roscium nostrum 


* concurrat dextra sinistrae.’”’ 


Docror or Mvsairc. 


‘* Ad salutandum hominem modos musicos com- 
ponendi tam peritum ipsius artem adeo, et Musicam 
virginem caelestem ut caelo descendat rogo atque 
oro.”’ 


Docrors or Scrence. 
bh 


Anatomists, Physiologists, Botanists, Zoologists, 
Geologists. 

“‘Ut fornix pulcra geminis pilis sic duabus 
scientiis subtilibus Anatoraia et Physiologia tota 
Ars Medica innititur. Sed his duabus adiuvandis 
et ornandis praesto sunt quasi promptae ancillae 
vel sorores bene morigerae tres sollertes scientiae 
quae Crystallorum, Herbarum, Animantium cog- 
nitioni se dicant et dedunt. Harum artium et 
scientiarum ipsa decora, ipsa lumina, ipsos flores 
duco ad vos novi Doctoratus purpura decorandos, 
quam felicissime auspicantur.”’ 





It. 


Chemists and Physicists. 


“* Artes Chemicae et Physicae paene in nostra 
memoria in auctus immensos progressae sunt vel 
potius prosiluerunt. In Astronomiae fines irrup- 
tione facta arcana vel ipsis Astronomis abstrusa 
detexernnt. Paene moribundus Oomptius ille 
questus est nihil nos ullo tempore de sole et stellis 
praeter motus scituros esse. Vix mortem obierat 
cum spectroscopium ipsa ignium  caelestium 
elementa et ipsam concretionem nobis patefecit, 
quam cum explicasset—rem ad id temporis penitus 
absconditam et plane desperatam de moti- 
bus nonnihil addocuit.’’ 


111. 
Mathematicians. 


‘* Mathematicae cultores ee ad vos duco. 
Mixta cum pavore mihi verecundia subest hanc vim 
excogitandi hanc notionis immensitatem contem- 
planti. 

* Maris et terrae numeroque carentis harenae 

Mensores’ 
qui stellas in trutinam iaciunt et solem ipsum ad 
aequum pondus examinant, quo modulo aequem, 
ego qui litteris antiquis deditus Mathematicae vix 
ad limen primum adii? Quid agam? Quo me 
vertam? Heia! Animum recipio. Ad Graecam 
linguam provoco. 0 infinitas linguae Graecae 
opes, per quas etiam vobis, Geometrae, spero me 
memet approbaturum, cum commendem fontem 
unde fluxerit commentationibus vestris tam com- 
moda notatiuncularum copia.’’ 


IV. 
Astronomers. 


‘* Astronomi eximii quos nunc ad vos duco alii 
siderum cursus et motus numeris persequendo et 
positus ac spatia dimetiendo, alii caelum ipsum 
spectando, considerando, observitando omnes 
optime de scientia meriti sunt. Praeclaro sane 
studio se dederunt et splendidis poetae verbis non 
indigno : 

‘ Felices animae quibus haee cognoscere primis 
Inque domos superas scandere cura fuit ! 
Credibile est illos pariter vitiisque locisque 
Altius humanis exseruisse caput. 
«ldmovere oculis distantia sidera nostris, 
Aetheraque ingenio supposwere suo. 
Sic petitur caelum.’ ”” 


Doctors or Mepicrnez. 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


‘** Ad Doctoratum Medicinae accipiendum — 
sunt viri fama omnes super aethera noti. tinam 
omnes laudibus idoneis efferre vacaret. Sed 
Hippocratem illum, huius artis saluberrimae et 
venerandissimae me auctorem, videor mihi videre 
adstantem et onentem iucundo hoc munere 
esse supersedendum, brevem enim esse vitam longam 
artem.’ E 


Docrors or Laws. 
Jurists and Political Economists. 


** Gradum doctoratus in legibus, qui olim apud 
nos longe latius patebat, nunc ad ornandos homines 
iuris peritos et scientiae illi gravi deditos quam 
nonnulli lugubrem temere dicunt repositum con- 
servamus. In his studiis viros qui omnium 
consensu familiam ducunt libenter vobis in con- 
spectum propono.”’ 

GENERAL ADDRESS. 

‘Nunc, viri illustres qui in Album nostrum 
nomina vestra honoratissima relaturi estis, hoc 
tantum mihi restat ut nostrae Academiae gratuler 
tantis opibus hodie ditatae, et vos horter ut laetae 
rei laeti adsitis. Meministis sine dubio nomen 
quondam inditum esse huic Academiae Sorori 
Tacitae. Sit nunc tacita, sit loquax, sit qualis- 
cunque ; saltem hoc fausto die, cum tam electum 
gratulantium chorum sui honoris causa confluxisse 
videt, ut Latonae apud Virgilium sic nunc illius 


‘racituM pertentant gaudia pectus.’ 
Gratum opus explicem poetae verbis : 


* Tantum est : valete, bene rem gerite, et vincite 
Virtute vera, quod fecistis antidhac.’ ”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE NEWTON STONE. 
Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, N.B.: July 4, 1892. 
In my last letter (AcADEMY, July 2, 1892, 
p- 14, col. 2), in Dr. Whitley Stokes’s version 
of the Oghams, for “‘ Vorrenni” read “ Vor 
Renni” ; and in my own 1882 and 1885 versions 


of the same, for «TBae ” and “Iphua,” 
read ‘ 3 Ua” and ‘‘Iph Ua.” I may here 


Pp 
note that the version I at present incline to is 
given in my second letter (ACADEMY, June 23, 
1892, p. 616). In the same letter, in col. 1., p. 
615, line 14 from foot, for ‘‘ stem-line angles ” 
read ‘* stem-line angle.” 

Dr. Whitley Stokes trusts that I will not be 
offended at his dismissal of my queries as un- 
worthy of reply. I am not offended—nor am I 
surprised. ‘Allow me, in this my final letter, 
to comment very briefly, and in all good- 
humour, on some of bis other remarks. The 
Bishop of Limerick’s paper ap in the 
Proceedings along with mine, and I could only 
suppose that Dr. Stokes had seen both. I need 
hardly say that I do not charge either of those 
eminent scholars with consciously borrowing 
from my humble stores. If owed my 
decipherment of the penultimate word to luck, 
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I can only wish plenty of similar luck for Dr. 
Stokes—and that speedily. I am glad that 
in future Dr. Stokes intends to give me due 
credit for my ‘‘ achievements’ ; may I venture 
to invite him to do so in Prof. Ramsay’s genial 
style ? SouTHESK. 








“1 HISTOIRE DE GUILLAUME LE MARECHAL,” 
London: June 25, 1892. 


There are several points in this interesting 
poem—for which We are indebted to the 
scholarly labours of M. Paul Meyer—that 
will arrest the attention of English antiquaries, 
genealogists, and historical students. 

For the present, I will only call attention to 
one, which on the authority of the work. 
Dugdale assigns to John the Marshal two sons 
only, John, “‘ his son and heir,” and William, 
the famous “ Earl Marshal.” The poem, on 
the other hand, assigns to John two sons, 
Gilbert and Walter, by a first marriage, and 
four, John, William, Anselm, and Henry (after- 
wards Bishop of Exeter) by a second. Now, a 
careful examination of the Pipe Rolls reveals 
that John the Marshal (whom Eyton’s /tinerary 
represents as still living in 1166) was dead 
before Michaelmas 1165, while we know from 
other sources that he was alive at Michaelmas, 
1164. On his succession we have double 
evidence. The Pipe Roll of 1166 shows us his 
son Gilbert char with £100 for relief on 
succeeding to his father in Devonshire, and his 
son John c with £100 on succeeding to 
his father in Wiltshire. Gilbert, however, 
was already dead, having not long survived his 
father ; and we accordingly find that next year 
(1167) his relief of £100 is charged to his brother 
John ashisheir. This enables us to understand 
the entries in the Cartae of 1166, our other source 
of evidence. John the Marshal had held under 
the Abbot of Abingdon, the Bishop of Exeter, 
the Bishop of Winchester, and the Earl of 
Essex. In the two former holdings he was 
succeeded by his son Gilbert (as ‘‘ Gilbertus 
Marescallus ’’ and ‘ Gilbertus filius Johannis”’ 
respectively) ; in the fourth by his son John ; 
snd in the third by his ‘‘son,” whose name is 
not mentioned. It is thus clear, from both 
sources, that John’s succession was divided 
between these two sons, of whom Gilbert was 
unknown to Dugdale, though mentioned in the 
poem. Now I would suggest that this division, 
which would otherwise be difficult to explain, 
may be accounted for by the statement in the 
poem that Gilbert and John were the eldest 
sons respectively of his two marriages. One 
must, perhaps, go further still, and suggest 
that Gilbert received the inherited and John 
the acquired portion of his father’s lands. 
But though the evidence favours this view, it 
is not sufficient to prove it. 

So far, the records we have seen harmonise 
with the statements in the poem. But in 
making Gilbert and Walter die, not only in 
their father’s, but in their mother’s lifetime, 
the poem is at variance with the evidence of 
our records. This is characteristic, I think, of 
its earlier portion, which combines in a very 
singular manner accurate and unique informa- 
tion with chronological impossibilities of a 
glaring kind, together with some error and 
exaggeration. As family tradition it has its 
value, but its evidence for this period requires 
to be carefully checked. 

J. H. Rounp. 








THE PEDIGREE OF “JACK”? AND SOME ALLIED 


NAMES. 
London: June 11, 1892. 
Mr. Nicholson deserves much praise for the 
vast amount of information which he has 
eollected concerning the pedigree, I will not 
say of “Jack,” but of John, and his letters 





ought to be of great value to those wishing to 
study the history of this latter name. But I 
myself have to do with the name “ Jack” only ; 
and, so far as this name is concerned, every 
letter which Mr. Nicholson writes confirms me 
still more strongly in the belief that ‘ Jack” 
has, etymologically, nothing whatever to do with 
John. Mr. Nicholson, however, expresses the 
hope that these two letters of his will put an 
end to the controversy in his favour; and yet 
he has not so far succeeded in finding in old 
times the intermediate forms, such as Jakkyn, 
and Jacky, which are indispensable to his case. 
In my case, not a single intermediate form is 
wanting; so how can he suppose that I shall 
abandona view based uponsuch firm foundations, 
and such a general consensus of opinion, until, 
at the very least, he is able to show the 
existence of his, at present, merely hypothetical 
intermediate steps ? 

His quotation from Thomasof Elmham helooks 
upon as a perfect godsend. To meitappears to 
prove no more than that, in or about 1414, Jacke 
already was equivalent to Jankin, an undoubted 
Gerivative from Jan, another form of John. 
But I was always of opinion, though I had no 
documentary evidence to prove it—and so far 
Mr. Nicholson’s quotation is of value—that 
Jack (supposing it to = Ja(c)que) perhaps 
never meant James in England, and even if it 
did, did not preserve that meaning long. I 
have already, in- my other letters, quoted 
several instances to show that in former 
times Christian names frequently became con- 
founded. I will now quote another. Isabel 
is the Spanish equivalent for Elizabeth, and so 
much so that our own Queen Elizabeth is always 
called Isabel by Spaniards; yet few etymologists, 
I should say, believe that they are the same 
name. Gesenius and Pott, at all events, 
consider Isabel to be the Jezebel of Scripture, 
and between this and Elizabeth no one who 
knows Hebrew believes that there is even the 
remotest etymological connexion. 

The substitution of Jack (in Jack and Jill = 
Gill) for Jenken (in Jenken and Julyan) by no 
means proves, as Mr. Nicholson seems to be of 
opinion that it does, that Jack is an abbreviated 
form of Jenken. It proves merely what we 
already knew from other sources (see last §)— 
viz., that Jack was looked upon as the equiva- 
lent of Jenken; though in those days of no 
etymology there may well have been many who 
believed that Jack was derived from Jenken. 
Yet, curiously enough, a true instinct pre- 
sided over this substitution of Jack for Jenken. 
For Julian = Juliana was admittedly of French 
origin (see Skeat’s Dict., s. v. Gill, and Bardsley, 
p. 61), and = Juliane and Julienne, and so it 
was right and fitting that a name also of 
French origin, such as Jack, should be associated 
with it. 

In my last letter (AcADEMY, March 19) I 
gave Mr. Nicholson a long list of Christian 
names in kin in the hope that he might study 
it, and learn therefrom how these names in 
kin came to be formed. I endeavoured to 
show him also that the n of the kin never 
seemed to disappear unless the s of the genitive 
had been first added, and that this s once added 
never disappeared again. I pointed out also 
that it seemed to be in the same case only, that 
the n of the abbreviated Christian name, to 
which the kin had been added, ever disap d. 
Jenkin, thezefore, with s added, might become 
Jenkiss, and ultimately Jenks, and this might 
possibly becomeJecks (Jex); but Jenkin could not 
become either Jenk or Jeck, the s being never 
again got rid of. Jankin, in the same way, 
might possibly have become Janks and Jaks 
(= Jacks), but it could not become Jank or 
Jak (= Jack). But Mr. Nicholson does not 


pay the slightest heed to what I have said, 
and proceeds in the most cool manner to cut 
off an x whenever it seems to him to be in the 








way. In this — he has not the slightest 
difficulty in ucing two pedigrees, or 
filiations, for ‘“‘ Jack.” One is Jankyn, Jakkyn 
with the first » cut out or assimilated), Jakky, 
akké (with the e pronounced), Jak (= Jack). 
The other is, Janken, Janké (with the second 
n cut off), Jakké, Jak (= Tack) 

Yet he might have seen from my list that 
the way in which names in fin are formed 
is this. The original Christian names are first 
abbreviated as much as possible, and then kin 
is added. Thus Robert first becomes Rob and 
Hob, and then Robkin and Hobkin (= Hopkin); 
and he might have learned also that from these 
names in fin no secondary Christian names are 
ever formed. If Mr. Nicholson’s view is correct, 
and ‘‘ Jack” really comes from Jankin, then there 
ought to be many other Christian names formed 
in the same way from names in kin; but I shall 
be very greatly surprised if he can show me 
one. The names in kin when s is added, may, 
as I have already shown, become contracted ; 
but the result is always a surname, and not a 
Christian name. 

The form Jakkyn, which Mr. Nicholson would 
like to find but cannot, might well have 
existed ; but, in my opinion, it would not have 
been a corruption of Jankyn, but merely = 
Jak (= Jack) + kyn. And so I take the 
Jakyn which Mr. Nicholson really does seem 
to have found (Jakin he will find in Kelly’s 
London Directory) to be either = Jak + kyn 
(one k having dropped, as possibly in Dickin, 
Luckin, Nickin =- Dick + kin, Luke + kin, 
Dick + kin, see my list), or = Jak (or Jake) + 
in (cf. Robin), or = Jake + kin, one / again 
being dropped. 

Another objection to Mr. Nicholson’s view 
is that Jack (= Jakke or Jak) is a great deal 
too old. It would surely have taken some time, 
perhaps two or three centuries, for Jankyn to 
have passed through Jakkyn, Jakky, and Jakké 
to Jak (Jack); but, so far as I can see, Mr. 
Nicholson cannot find Janekin (which he con- 
siders to be older than Jankin) earlier than a 
little before 1250, whilst he finds Jakkes as a 
surname (and this pre-supposes an antecedent 
Jakke, unless, indeed, it is an English form of 
the French Ja(c)ques) in 1279, and Jake as 
early as 1270. In fact, Jak (or Jakke) seems to 
be at least as old as Jankin; and, according to 
my view that Christian names were first 
abbreviated as much as possible before the kin 
was added, it might well be older and rank 
with Jan, rather than with Jankin. 

It is really amusing to see how inveterately 
attached Mr. Nicholson is to his own view. If 
he anywhere meets with forms which were 
undeniably used in France in the meaning of 
James, such as Jake, Jakes, Jaque, Ja(c)ques, 
he resolutely refuses to allow that they can 

ibly have come in from France, and 
Sestoen them all from poor Jack, which must 
have been wonderfully corrupted in the Middle 
Ages, so that it is a real marvel that it should 
have triumphed over all of them, and should 
have come un to us in its pristine form. But 
Mr. Nicholson could not help himself, unfortu- 
nately. He was obliged to do what he has 
done. He finds these very inconvenient forms, 
with the meaning of John or John’s; and if he 
once admitted them to be French, and to 
originally = James, his whole case would 
tumble to pieces at once like a house of cards. 
A more unbiassed person would find, in the 
Jaqueson quoted by him as the name of an 
Oxford graduate, whose name was also written 
Jakson, strong evidence that Jak (Jack) had 
been formed from the French Jaque, and that, 
in Jaqueson, the older spelling had been main- 
tained; not so Mr. Nicholson. He sees in it a 
roof that Jak had degenerated into Jaque! 
~ ‘aged but himself be willing to accept 
this 
With regard to Jakke, a coat of mail, rather 
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than admit that it is the English form of the 
French jaque, Mr. Nicholson maintains, in 
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SCIENCE. 


opposition to Scheler, Littré, Skeat, and all | THE KAPPADOKIAN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


who have considered the question, that ‘‘ the 
contrary is more probable,” and that the Jakke 
originated in England, and having gone over to 
France, there acquired the form Jaque. 
indeed, true that the earliest instance given by 
Ducange is spelled Jacke, and is borrowed from 
an English writer, Thomas Walsingham (1379), 
while in a note on Jakke in the Prompt. 
Parv. it is shown that the word was in use in 
England asearly as 1375. But if Mr. Nichol- 
son will refer to Ducange, s.v. Jacobus 2, he 
will find that this word (which presupposes an 
earlier Jaque(s), as we cannot suppose that the 
word was first formed in Latin) was used in 
the same sense as early as 1374. Nor was there 
any special reason why just at that time 
such an article of military attire should have 
come into use in England. But in France there 
was such a special reason. In 1358, a rebellion 
arose in France among the peasants, and was 
called /a jacquerie from the nickname Jacques 
Bonhomme, given to its leader. These 
peasants scem to have manufactured some 
cheap defensive article of dress, originally pro- 
bably of leather, or some quilted material, 
which was also called ja(c)yue(s). For the fact 
that, later on, these rebellious peasants obtained 
the name of Jaquiers (from wearing this jaque, 
says Ducange, s.. Jaquei, cf. our Jakeman, or 
Jackman, Bardsley, p. 187), is certainly in favour 
of the view that the word originated in France 
with these peasants. 

It is quite useless for me to say any more. 
It is evident from what I have said that I can- 
not accept any derivation of Jack from a 
Christian name ending in /:/n until, at any rate, 
Mr. Nicholson shall have shown me that it is 
possible, by pointing out to me undoubted 
instances in which a secondary Christian name 
has been formed from a name in kin. 

F. CHANCE. 


P.S.—Since writing my last note I have met 
with a few additional names in Ain which may 
be added to my list. These names are: Aisken 
(Daily News, March 30, 1892, probably = 
Aikin, see Benskin); Baskin (7'imes, June 20, 
1892, p. 3, from Basil or is it connected with 
the surname Bass’); Benskin (Kelly, London 
Directory, probably = Ben+kin); Calkin (S¢. 
James's Gazette, Tune 17, 1892) can it come 
from Charles? ¢/. Swedish Kalle (Miss Yonge, 
ii. 357); Felkin (7'imes, June 20, 1892, p. 7, 
from Philip ? ¢/. Span. Felipe); Gifkin (Dul- 
wich Directory, no doubt = Jifkin); Hodgskin 
(7'imes, April 4, 1892, probably equals Hodg- 
kin, cf. Aisken and Benskin); Jakin (Kelly, see 
what I have said above); Nutkin (seen, but I 
do not know where, perhaps = Natkin, unless 
derived from the fruit or tree); Sinkin (Kelly, 
perhaps = Simkin); Tilkin (7'imes, May 14, 
1892, from Matilda, Lower would, no doubt, 
say from William); Tymkyn (Miitzner, English 
Grammar, p. 432); Whiskin (Daily Telegraph, 
June 17, 1892), origin unknown; Wynkyn (I 
forgot to note where I found it, I do not 
know the origin; was Winifred ever spelled 
with ay?’ it surely cannot come from William, 
ef. Sinkin). 

A source of fallacy in these names 
that names in Ain, in, and en seem to occur in 
Irish, and perhaps in Gaelic also. Compare 
Millikin, Milliken, McGuckin, Mullin, Mullen, 
Nevin, Niven. 
all of them be Irish or Gaelic, and if they are, 
the native endings may be differently spelled. 
For I also find Milligan, which may well be 
the original form of Millikin and Milliken. 
Baskin, then, and Calkin (given above) may 
possibly be Irish, for I found the former in a 
list of Irish Nonconformist ministers given in 
the 7'imes, and the latter had, as a Christian 
name, Patrick. P.O. 


in kin is 


It is, | 


| Vingt-quatre Tablettes cappadociennes de la 
Collection W. Golénischeff. (St. Peters- 
| burg.) 
|Anout three years ago I stated in the 
Acapemy that Mr. Golénischeff, the well- 
known Russian Egyptologist, had been 
kind enough to allow me to examine his 
collection of Kappadokian cuneiform tablets, 
and that the problem of their decipherment 
was solved. The collection was sufficiently 
large to allow the peculiar forms of the 
Kappadokian characters to be compared with 
corresponding but well-known forms which 
occurred on one or two of the tablets, and 
in this way it became possible to determine 
the values of the former. The character, 
for instance, which Mr. Pinches and myself 
had supposed to be the determinative of 
‘‘women,” Mr. Golénischeff found to be 
really identical with the Assyrian ideograph 
which signifies ‘‘in the presence of.” The 
discovery of the value of this character 
threw a flood of light on the texts, as it 
showed that the words which followed it 
were the names of witnesses to legal docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Golénischeff has prefixed to his book 
a very useful and instructive introduction, 
in which he gives the results of his researches 
into the language and writing of the tablets. 
To this he has added a list of the signs which 
occur in them, together with their values 
so far as he has been able to make them 
out. This list it will, of course, be necessary 
to correct and supplement as our knowledge 
of the Kappadokian inscriptions advances. 
Thus, he has grouped under one heading 
characters which should be distinguished as 
ti and din, and under another heading the 
two characters /hi and akh, while the char- 
acter gur is identified with 4’. The second 
character, again, in the list of those which 
he has left undetermined, is the ideograph 
of “month.” The names of several months 
are, in fact, mentioned in the tablets; 
among them are ‘the month of sowing” 
(zaratim) and the month Kuzallu, which is 
also mentioned on the famous cylinder of 
Tiglath-pileser I. 

With Mr. Golénischeff’s conclusions I 
generally find myself in agreement. In 
one point, however, we are at variance. 
He regards the language of the tablets as 
Kappadokian mixed with Assyrian elements; 
while I consider it to be an Assyrian dialect, 
into which a number of foreign words (and 
perhaps also forms) have been introduced. 
The dialect is distinguished by the same 
phonetic peculiarities as those which mark 
the letters from Northern Syria in the 
Tel el-Amarna collection; and the number 





These names may not, indeed, 


of proper names mentioned in the tablets 
which are compounded with the name 
of the god Assur—to say nothing of the 
formulae employed in them, as well as 


| the custom of dating time by the name of a 
| dimmu—makes me believe that the dialect 





was that of one of those Assyrian colonies 
which we know to have been established in 
early times in the far North. 
that the place in which the tablets are 


found is now known to be only a few hours | 
| distant from Kaisariyeh. 


I may add | 





f \ 
As I pointed out in the AcapEmy three 
| years ago, it is probable chat the Kap. 
| padokian tablets belong to the same early 
' age as those of Tel el-Amarna. A letter of 
_ the King of Assyria found at Tel el-Amarna 
| tells us that Khani-rabbat, the country 
which stretched eastward from Malatiyeh, 
was already within the circle of Babylonian 
influence and culture. I have noticed above 
that the phonetic peculiarities of the Kappa- 
dokian texts resemble those of the North 
Syrian letters in the Tel el-Amarna collec- 
tion; I may add that the forms of the 
characters also are not dissimilar. The 
formulae are those which we find at Tel el- 
Amarna, and are, as Dr. Winckler has 
remarked, an indication of antiquity, while 
both groups of cuneiform records agree in 
adding the ideographic representative of a 
word to its phonetic expression. This may be 
an usage borrowed from Egypt. The use of a 
wedge to divide words from one another in 
the Kappadokian texts reminds us of the 
separation of the words in the Aramaic 
‘inscriptions of Samahla discovered at 
Sinjirli. 
1 will conclude with my translation of 

one of the tablets (No. 11) published by 
Mr. Golénischeff. It will serve to indicate 
the nature of their contents : 
| ‘**(Twenty) manehs of silver Garia, A(sa)zu, and 
Mer-esu the prince have given to Iqib-il 
(Jacob-el). Supuna his brother asks for the 20 
manehs of silver, and Rab-Aladinnim, who is 
chief of the Zikitim, has joined their hands (?), 
the month Napisti-Zuim (the life of the god 
Zu), the dimmu being Suwa. He shall pay 10 
manehs of silver at harvest-time ; he shali pay 
10 more manehs at the second harvest, and the 
whole amount, 20 manehs, Supuna his brother 
shall restore to the brothers Garia, Asazu, and 
Mer-esu; and as for the 20 manehs of silver, 
they shall weight it, even the silver, on the 
| head of Garia, his brother. Witnessed by the 
man who binds their cities and their houses 
together, witnessed by the Rab-gimelti, wit- 
nessed by Kumri, of Din-kisa.”’ 


A. H. Sayer. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREEK «nn = LATIN ‘‘ AQUA.” 

Oxford: July 2, 1892. 

I am afraid that there are grave difficulties 
in the way of our accepting Mr. Sibree’s very 
ingenious suggestion that a Greek *irxn, sup- 
posed to be found in certain river-names, may 
possibly be equated with Latin aqua, just as 
Greek irros is generally assumed to be the 
equivalent of Latin eqguws. It may be observed, 
by the way, that feros and equus are not regular 
phonetic equivalents, both the spiritus asper 
and the initial vowel of the Greek word remain- 
ing up to this time obscure and unexplained. 
But, assuming that trros = equus, this equation 
would not give the slightest support to the 
‘equation of a Gr. “tern with Lat. aja, for 
the two words equus and agua correspond 
neither in the original quality of the initial 
vowel nor in the character of the guttural. 
It is not easy to account for the i of trros as 
compared with the e of equus (= Indo-European 
ekuos). It would be still more difficult to 
account for the initial of *¢r7 as compared with 
aqua (from an Indo-European root ay-). But 
a still graver difficulty arises from the fact that 
the guttural in equus is proved by the cognates 
in Sanskrit, Zend, and Lithuanian, to have 
been originally a palatal explosive, and the 
, wr of Gr. trxos points to an original ku. On 
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the other hand, the ttural of aqua was 
originally a velar explosive (see Brugmann, 
§ 444; Feist, Gothic sm § 11 é —_ at 
S sis of Old English Phonology, §§ 510, 514). 
Now ‘ie velar before an ovine became 
medially + in Greek, and not +, and in Sanskrit 
and Zend was represented by / (c), not by ¢. 
Consequently, there could at no time have been 
forms like Skr. acgvé, Zend agpd, Gr. “irrn, 
corresponding to Lat. aqua, as Skr. acva, Zend 
acpa (and irregularly Gr. tos), correspond to 
Lat. equiee. 

I hope that Mr. Sibree may be able to show 
that, after all, my objections are not serious, as 
there appears to me to be much brought for- 
ward in his very interesting letter to make his 
explanation of *irn plausible. 

One word more. Mr. Sibree seems to equate 
Gr. eb with Skr. su. He may only intend to 
imply that the meanings of the two words are 
equivalent. Of course they are in form quite 
unconnected, «3 being probably equivalent to 
Skr. dyi. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE council of the Royal Geographical Society 
has passed a resolution to admit women as 
members henceforth on the same terms as men. 
The names of Lady Franklin and Mrs. Somer- 
ville are already on the list of medallists of the 
society. 

Dr. M. C. Cooke now retires from the 
editorship of Grevillea, the journal dedicated 
to cryptogamic botany, which he has conducted 
ever since its foundation twenty years ago. 
He will be succeeded by Mr. George Massee. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have issued a compre- 
hensive index to the Alpine Journal, edited by 
Mr. F. A. Wallroth. The index covers not 
only the fifteen volumes from the foundation of 
the Journal in 1863 but also the three volumes 
of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, which preceded 
it. Itisdivided into four sections; (i) thenames 
of authors of signed papers ; (ii) a list of maps 
and illustrations ; (iii) a special index for each 
mountain group in the Alps, twenty-four in 
number, as set out in an introductory map; 
and (iv) a general index, which alone fills 
seventy pages. 

THE July number of Natwral Science (Mac- 
millans) seems to us less interesting than usual. 
Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole tells the story of the 
trilobite Olenellus; Mr. J. W. Gregory ex- 
plains the physical features of the Norfolk 
Broads, with illustrations; Mr. T. Hick and 
Prof. W. C. Williamson discuss the question 
whether Stigmaria is a root or a rhizome; and 
Mr. A. C. Seward writes about the fossil plants, 
&c., found in amber. The ‘‘ Notes and Com- 
ments” at the beginning, and the ‘‘ News of 
Museums,” &c., at the end, are useful, but 
might easily be made still better. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society (Wellington, 
New Zealand), which was founded in January 
last— 


“to promote the study of the anthropology, 
ethnology, philology, history, and antiquities of 
the Polynesian races, by the publication of an 
official journal and by the collection of 
books, MSS, photographs, relics, and other 
illustrations. The term ‘ Polynesia’ is intended 
to include Australia, New Zealand, Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Malaysia, as well as Polynesia.’’ 


The patron of the society is the Queen of 
Hawaii; the president is the chief judge of 
the native land court in New Zealand; and 
the joint hon. secretaries and editors of the 
journal are Mr. E. Tregear and Mr, 8. Percy 





Smith; the total number of members is already 
about 120. This first number contains several 
good papers. Mr. Elsdon Best describes the 
aboriginal races of the Philippines, mainly 
from Spanish authorities; Mr. 8S. Percy Smith 
summarises three French books upon Futuna 
or Horne Island; some genealogies and his- 
torical notes from Rarotonga are printed in the 
native dialect with translations ; and Mr. 
Tregear writes upon causative prefixes in the 
Polynesian languages, and also upon the 
possible use of the bow and arrow by the 
ancient Maoris. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 
III. (Boston: Ginn; London: Edward Arnold.) 


Two of the contents of this volume have already’ 


been noticed in the ACADEMY when they 
appeared in another form—‘‘The Date of 
Cylon,” by Mr. J. H. Wright, which is a 
valuable contribution to the constitutional 
history of Athens before the time of Peisis- 
tratus, in the light of the newly-discovered 
*A@nvalwy MoArteia; and Mr. C. L. Smith’s in- 
genious, but not altogether successful, attempt 
to prove that the phaselus of Catullus was not 
the boat in which the poet himself had returned 
from Asia Minor, but the laid-up yacht of 
some older owner. Of the other papers, the 
most important is that of Prof. T. D. Seymour, 
of Yale, on ‘‘The Homeric Caesura and the 
Close of the Verse, as related to the Expression 
of Thought.” He argues, with abundant 
illustrations, that— 

**In the Homeric poems much which at first sight 
seems tautological, and is often explained as such, 
is really in opposition to what has preceded, and 
is marked as an appositive by the verse. These 
appositive additions do much to make a picturesque 
scene and to mark emotion. We find also that 
the true construction is often indicated by the 
pause at the close of the verse, and by that in the 
third foot. The caesura is in many cases the 
most immediate clue that the verse affords to the 
construction. The beginner is repeatedly saved 
the comparison of different passages by noting the 
rhythm of the verse. We find, moreover, that the 
right contrast is marked clearly again and again 
by the caesura.’’ 

The other article is a Doctor’s thesis at 
Leipzig, by Mr. W. A. Hammond, entitled 
“The Notion of Virtue in the Dialogues of 
Plato, with particular reference to those of the 
First Period and to the Third and Fourth 
Books of the Republic.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AntHropotoaicaL Instrrute.—(Twesday, June 21.) 


Dr. E. B. Tytor, president, in the chair.—Dr. R. 
Wallescheh read a paper entitled ‘‘ An Ethno- 
logical Inquiry into the Basis of our Musical 
System.”’ In the course of the paper he pointed 
out that harmony is not a modern European 
invention, but known to many savage tribes, and 
even to the Hottentot and Bushmen. A regular 
bass accompaniment (to distinguish it from songs 
in harmonious intervals) is far more seldom to be 
met with, as the extreme simplicity of primitive 
songs does not admit of much variety in accom- 

ment. On the other hand, some savage tribes 
fHottentots, Malays, Negroes) show an astonish- 
ingly great talent in accompanying European 
tunes by ear. Both keys, the majoras well as the 
minor, occur in the songs of primitive races. 
Minor chords also occur occasionally. There is no 
internal connexion between a peculiar key and a 
peculiar mood or disposition of mind. The diatonic 
scale does not seem to be a more recent invention 
than the pentatonic. The most ancient diatonic 
division is to be met with in instruments (pipes, 
flutes) of the stone period. This early occurrence 
seems to be due to the fact that the diatonic scale 
is the most natural for the players’ fingers, while it 
is at the same time the most effective. The diatonic 
system is neither an ‘artistic invention,” nor a 
‘* scientific discovery,’’ nor isit ‘‘ natural ’”’ for the 
voice, or the ear, nor based upon the laws and con- 





ditions of sounds ; but it is the most natural for the 
hand, and the most practical for playing instru- 
ments—Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain then read a 
paper on ‘‘Some Minor Japanese Religious Prac- 
tices.’’ After mentioning miscellaneous usages and 
superstitions, the author treated chiefly of Japanese 
pilgrims and their ways, illustrating his remarks 
by an exhibition of a large collection of charms, 
sacred pictures, pilgrims’ dresses, &c., brought 
together partly by himself, partly by Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn. ‘The collection included articles from the 
Shinto shrines of Ise and Izumo, from the Thirty- 
three Holy Places of Central Japan, from the 
Eighty-eight Holy Places of the Island of Shikoku, 
from the temple to Asakusa in Tokyo, &c., &c. The 
most curious was a sacred fire-drill from the great 
Shinto shrine of Izumo. This, together with a 
few of the other articles, has been presented by 
Prof. Chamberlain to the Pitt Rivers Museum at 
Oxford. Another feature of the paper was the 
translation given of a Buddhist legend, explaining 
the origin of the pilgrimage to the Thirty-three 
Holy Places, and of some of the hymns intoned by 
the pilgrims. 


Royat Asratic.—(Monday, June 21.) 


Lorp Nortuprook, president, in the chair.—A 
paper was by Surgeon-Major Oldham on 
** The Saraswati and the Lost River of the Indian 
Desert.’? Aiter remarking upon the discrepancy 
between Vedic descriptions of the Saraswati and 
those given in the Mihabhirata, Surgeon-Major 
Oldham proceeded to show that each of these was 
probably an accurate account of the conditions 
existing at the time to which it referred, great 
changes having taken place in the rivers of this 
part of India. Thus, the Sutlej, instead of turning 
nearly due west on emerging trom the hills, as it 
does at present, once took a much more southerly 
course, and was joined by the Saraswati between 
the ancient fortresses of Sarsuti (Saraswati) and 
Bhatnair. This was the state of things in the 
Vedic period. Then the waters of the Saraswati, 
mingled with those of the Sutlej, flowed on to the 
sea. When, however, the Sutlej changed its course 
to the westward, the Saraswati was left in pos- 
session of the deserted channel, in the sands of 
which its waters were swallowed up. This is the 
condition described in the Mihabbirata, and it 


does not greatly differ from that existing 
at the present day. ‘The subject has, however, 
been complicated by the name Gaggar 
having, in later times, been applied to the 


lower part of the course of the Saraswati. 
Surgeon-Major Oldham then pointed out that 
several other old channels are traceable from the 
immediate vicinity of the Sutlej at the point where 
that river enters the plains. ‘These, with the old 
bed, which has just been referred to, unite to form 
what is now called the Hakra, or Wahind—the 
dry bed of a great river. This, which is in many 
places several miles in width, traverses the northern 
part of the desert, and enters Sind. Here it joins 
the Narra, which is considered to have been at 
some remote period the bed of the Indus. It is 
evident, however, from the descriptions given by 
early Mahommedan writers on Sind, that for 
centuries after this channel had been deserted by 
the Indus, and, indeed, after the Moslem occu- 
pation of thecountry, a navigable river continued 
to flow in the Narra, or Hakra, to the Rann of 
Kach. This river, tradition asserts, was the 
Sutlej.—In the. discussion which followed, it was 
pointed out by Mr. A. Rogers, that the gevlogical 
formation of the country bordering upon the 
Rann of Kach showed that the drainage of the 
Punjab once flowed into the Rann, and that this 
estuary communicated with the Gulf of Kambay. 


Royat Socrery or Lirrratrure.—( Wednesday, 


June 22.) 


Tus Master or St. Jomun’s Cottrcr, Cambridge, 
vice-president, in the chair.— Dr. William 
Knighton read a paper on ‘‘Greek and Latin 
Wit.’’ Having given a definition of wit, and 
described man asa laughing animal, who laughs 
at proper times and under reasonable conditions, 
Dr. Knighton proceeded to show that the atvos, 
or fable, was the earliest vehicle of wit and humour 
in Greece. Examples were on from Hesiod 
and Archilochus. The “ Battle of the Frogs and 
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Mice,’”’ attributed to Homer, and described 
Samuel Wesley as ‘“ the best as well as 
the oldest burlesque in the world,’’ was then 
referred to, and extracts given from Wesley’s 
translation. Passing on to the dramas of Aris- 
tophanes, the author gave humorous extracts 
from the ‘‘ Acharnians,’’ the ‘‘ Knights,’’ the 
‘* Frogs,’ and from the ‘‘ Ecclesiazusae’’ or 
Parliament of Women, pointing out that the Old 
Comedy in Athens supplied the place of the news- 
paper in London, the review, the pamphlet, the 
pantomime, and Punch particularly. here was 
also a high motive in the plays of Aristophanes, 
which were evidently written with the intention 
of refo the government of Athens, and 
diminis the influence of the demagogues and 
sophists. Passing on to anecdotes and apothegms 
from Plutarch and Stobaeus, from Athenaeus and 
Lucian, all illustrative of Greek wit, Latin 
literature was next put under contribution, and 
extracts read from Horace and Ovid, from the 
plays of Plautus and Terence, as well as the Noctes 
Atticae of Aulus Gellius. But it is in the Epigrams 
of Martial that we have, perhaps, the truest 
examples of Latin wit, properly so called ; for the 
dramas of Plautus and Terence were all founded 
on Greek models, and full of Greek characteristics, 
‘*adapted,’’ in fact, from the Greek, according to 
the modern signification of the term. In the 
thirty-second epigram of his first Book, address- 
ing Sabidius, Martial exclaims : 


** T love thee not, Sabidius ; ask you why ? 
I do not love thee, let that satisfy.” 


In imitation of this , ay an Oxford wit wrote 
relative to Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, who died 
in 1686, the well-known lines, too familiar to 
quote ; and thus has Dr. Fell been immortalised. 
It is useful to learn what people were amused at in 
various epochs in history ; the knowledge gives us 
an idea of the standard of taste and the progress 
of civilisation. There is a cultivation of wit, as 
well as of all other human sentiments, and this 
cultivation goes on successfully from age to age. 
Nor will it do to affect to despise wit and humour 
as beneath the study of the philosopher or the 
learned man. The wit of ancient Greece was 
coarse, licentious, vindictive, and vitu tive, 
although intermingled with the noblest aims. In 
the wit of ancient Rome we find more appreciation 
of the refinements of social life, a greater regard 
for progress and development, combined also with 
much that was objectionable. The correction of 
abuses and the ridiculing of vices and follies were 
aimed at in both. Comparing Punch and his 
brethren of modern London with the wits of the 
old classical ages, we have much reason to be 
proud. It is no longer considered necessary to 
be indecent in order to be witty, or profane in 
order to be pungent. Wit may be consistent 
with propriety and decorum.—A short discussion 
followed. 


FINE ART. 


THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


ALTHOUGH it is possible that the large public 
may not find in an exhibition of portraits that 
which will most completely satisfy it, there is 
little question that portraiture, to be judged 
fairly or favourably, must be judged by itself. 
Not so much a monotony as a certain restful- 
ness belongs to walls devoted to the exposition 
of this single branch of painting. There is on 
them quite enough variety for the real student, 
and there is afforded the best occasion for 
fruitful and instructive comparisons. 

The present exhibition of the Society of 
Portrait Painters is at least as good as last 
year’s. M. Carolus Duran is indeed missing, and 
the Whistler portrait —the ‘‘ Princesse des Pays 
de la Porcelaine,” from the house of Mr. 
Leyland—is (unlike the ‘Carlyle’ and the 
** Portrait of My Mother’’) far less notable as 
a record of character than as an arrangement 
of hus. It is a gay and well-ordered har- 
monious canvas, but, as a portrait, it is quite 
insignificant. The lady is hardly more than an 
excuse for the painting of a pretty robe, a 











by | screen, a , and a Japanese fan. By M. 
te t pan y 


Bonnat, e other hand, there is that which 
is really notable as a portrait: the sturdy 
figure of Barye, the sculptor, as he appeared in 
robust old age some twenty years ago—a being 
whose attire qualifies him for assuming the 
part of Cousin Pons himself, a “ glorieux 
débris de l’Empire.” By M. Chartran, 
there is a representation, on a very 
different e, and in a very different 
method, of Mlle. Brandés, of the Frangais, 
though I fear that M. Jules Leroi would feel 
bound to classify it as among that ‘‘ peinture 
ee in a production of which 

oelemberg, two hundred years , Was so 
chief an offender. M. Boldini, with hi unques- 
tioned talent and most obvious mannerisms, 
with his inexplicable fascination and his 
unrelaxed parti-pris, is represented by a single 
full-length standing figure, less desirable, I 
think, as a possession, than that portrait of a 
lounging, slender-legged child (her name escapes 
me, and it is of no importance) which was 
the best contribution of M. Boldini last season. 
Coming to accepted Englishman, there should 
be noted, while yet there is the chance, Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s masculine and admirable 
portrait of one of the most original, if eccentric, 
personalities of our time—the late Sir Richard 
Burton; and Sir J. E. Millais’s frank vision of 
Mrs. Bischoffshein, equipped with all the 
resources of nature and art to face the world 
with cheerful countenance. Again, there is 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of Mr. Calderon, and Mr. 
Orchardson’s golden-brown canvas that depicts 
the amiable babyhood of his son. 

The contributors of new work are mostly to 
be found in the ranks of our younger men, few 
of whom—if they deal with portraiture at all, 
and deal with it with talent—absent themselves 
from the show. Nor are women absent—Miss 
Maud Porter distinguishing herself to right hand 
and to left; Miss Sarah Harrison sending a well- 
painted portrait of Carlos Bovill; Mrs. Lea 
Merritt a portrait of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff 
—a fine and forcible piece of colour, seen, I 
believe, under Egyptian skies; Mrs. Jopling a 
charming little vision of Miss’ Ridpath, and 
a manly portrait of Mr. George Rowe, and, 
in the black and white department (where 
the refined drawings of Mr. Henry Hudson 
are so noticeable) contributing a penetrating 
likeness of the Bishop of Limerick. Let me 
here make amends for an omission which some 
may have noticed in the few lines upon the 
foreign contributions. How is it that I can 
have omitted from its proper place all mention 
of the distinguished and delicate work of 
M. Boutet de Monvel? Some of it—in 
water colour—hangs near to that charming 
‘portrait of a lady,” by Mr. Greiffenhagen, 
which is almost as notable for the seizure of 
some subtleties of human expression as for its 
dainty and well-considered harmonies of silver 
grey; but elsewhere hangs the admirable, the 
considered, the studiously naive vision of Miss 
Beatrice Rogers. Mr. Vos has an obviously 
strong portrait of the custodian of a town hall 
of an out-of-the-way place by the Zuyder Zee. 
Mr. Shannon paints Mr. George Hitchcock, 
the painter, busy copying nature; Mr. Percy 
Bigland has, among other things, a portrait 
of Lord Strafford. No one could be more 
graceful than Mr. Shannon in his figure of 
‘* Tris,” or more direct than the same painter 
in his presentation of ‘‘Mr. Beach.” Mr. 
James Guthrie and Mr. Lavery represent 
adequately the most recent manifestations of 
Franco-Scottish art. Where portrait painters 
are gathered together, Mr. W. Llewellyn and 
Mr. Mouat Loudan cannot in fairness be for- 
gotten; Mr. Fantin-Latour is, as is customary, 
reticent and sober, sterling rather than im- 
mediately attractive; Mr. Kennington merits 
attention; Mr, Henry Hudson (showing here 








and there the itfluence of Mr. Shannon) is 
engaging when he works in colour, and I have 
y paid tribute to the refinement of his 
conception and handling when he works in 
black and white. Austerity is not the character- 
istic of Mr. Markham Skipworth, who paints 
rettiness rather than character. For the 
utlers’ Hall at Sheffield, Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
—occupied in other portraits with a sym- 
pathetic presentation of the fair and of their 
accessories—has executed what is at once a 
sturdy and agreeable portrait of Archdeacon 
Blakeney, in the surroundings proper to him. 
Even in a day when exhibitions multiply so 
absurdly, and nearly every shop in Bond-street 
is 9 refuge for the incompetent who can order a 
rere frame—there is here at the ‘‘ Portrait 
ainters”’ a show that does honestly merit to 
be seen. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








A CUNEIFORM TABLET FROM 
PALESTINE. 


WE quote from the Times the following letter, 
written by Mr. James Glaisher, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund :— 


‘*I ask permission to place on record a 
note on a discovery recently made in the 
course of excavations conducted at a mound 
in Palestine named Tell-el-Hesy. The excava- 
tions were commenced two years ago by Dr. 
Flinders Petrie, and have been continued 
during the last six months by Mr. F. J. Bliss, 
of Beirit. The Tell has been identified by 
Major Conder and Dr. Flinders Petrie with the 
ancient city of Lachish, an identification which 
is now amply confirmed. 

‘‘Mr. Bliss has found among the débris a 
cuneiform tablet, together with certain Baby- 
lonian cylinders and imitations or forgeries of 
those manufactured in Egypt. A translation 
of the tablet has been made by Prof. Sayce: 
it is as follows :— 


* [To] the Governor. Ji O, my father, prostrate 
myself at thy feet. Verily thou knowest thar 
Baya (?) and Zimrida have received thy orders (’) 
and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida, ‘‘O, my father. 
the city of Yarami sends to me, it has given me 3 
masar and 3 . . . and 3 falchions.’’ Let the 
country of the King know that I stay, and it has 
acted against me, but till my death I remain. A* 
for thy commands (?) which I have received, I 
ceace hostilities, and have despatched Bel (?)- 
banilu, and Rabi-ilu-yi has sent his brother to 
this country to [strengthen me (?)].’ 


‘*The letter was written about the year 1400 
B.c. It isin the same handwriting as those in 
the Tell-el-Amarna collection, which were sent 
to,Egypt from the South of Palestine about the 
same time. It will be remembered that of this 
remarkable collection about 80 tablets were 
acquired by the British Museum and double 
that number by the Berlin Museum. The 
forms of the characters are the same and the 
peculiarities of the grammar. 

‘* Now, here is a very remarkable coincidence. 
In the Tell-el-Amarna collection we learn that 
one Zimrida was governor of Lachish, where he 
was murdered by some of his own people, and 
the very first cuneiform tablet discovered at 
Tell-el-Hesy is a letter written to this very 
Zimrida. 

“The city Yarami may be the Jarmuth of the 
Old Testament. 


‘*Even more interesting,’ writes Prof. Sayce, 
‘are the Babylonian cylinders and their imitations. 
They testify to the long and deep influence and 
authority of Babylon in Western Asia, and throw 
light on the prehistoric art of Phoenicia and 
Cyprus. The cylinders of native Babylonian 
manufacture belong to the period p.c. 2000-1500 ; 
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the rest are copies made in the West. One of these 


is of Egyptian » and must have been 
manufactured in , in spite of its close imita- 
tion of a Babylonian origi Others are identical 


with the cylinders found in the prehistoric tombs 
of Cyprus and Syria, and so fix the date of the 
latter. On one of them are two centaurs arranged 
heraldically, the human faces being shaped like 
those of birds. European archaeologists will be 
interested in learning that among the minor objects 
are two amber beads.’ 


‘It must be remembered that the Babylonian 
language and the Babylonian characters were 
the common medium of communication between 
the natives of the East at this time. A cunei- 
form scribe was kept at Tell-el-Amarna, and 
probably there was one at every important 
place in Palestine. The find is one which 
throws light upon many points of interest, as, 
for instance, the influence of Babylon, the 
authority of Egypt, and, as Prof. Sayce points 
out, the prehistoric art of Phoenicia. Ishould 
like to add that it is now fifteen years and 
more since Prof. Sayce called our attention to 
the probability of finding the libraries and 
archives of the ancient cities in the Tells which 
he has unceasingly urged us to excavate.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘THE GRAMMAR OF THE LOTUS.” 


In the AcADEMY of May 21, I find a very 
kind notice of my Grammar of the Lotus, by Dr. 
K. B. Tylor. His review, however, conveys 
the impression that I have confined my proofs, 
that the so-called ivy leaf of Greek art is a 
iotus leaf, to personal assertion. Allow me to 
point out that this is not the case. It is un- 
doubtedly within Dr. Tylor’s ,rovince to con- 
sider my evidence insufficient, but I do not 
like the impression to get abroad that no 
evidence has been offered. 

The following __ ure undoubtedly per- 
tinent ; they are all presented in my work, and 
they are passed by him without mention :—(a) 
The so-called ivy leaf of Greek art bas many 
exact counterparts in Egyptian patterns which 
join this leaf with the lotus plant. (i) There 
are two published examples of Greek vases 
where this leaf is attached to a lotus (plate 
xxii. 2, 10 of my work); (c) one example of a 
Celtic relief in Bologna where this leaf is 
attached to a lotus (fig. 103); (d) one example 
of a Cypriote coin where this leaf is connected 
with a lotus (plate xxxii. 5). (e) The stems of 
this leaf on a Celtic Bolognese relief are the 
long pliant stems of the lotus (plate li. 7). 
(f) There are many examples in early 
Mediterranean art of a sphinx bearing a lotus 
en the head (plate xxxiv.). There is one known 
example (fig. 129) of a sphinx having attached 
to the head a long stem bearing a leaf which 
has many exact parallels in Egyptian pictures 
of the lotus leaf. It is the same leaf which is 
calledivy in Greek art. (7) We can quote at least 
two Egyptian amulets of the lion crowned with 
the lotus, and several examples of the lion and 
lotus in Egyptian pictures. We can quote one 
relief in Bologna of a lion surrounded by long, 
pliant stems bearing the debated leaf. No one 
can suggest why a lion or a sphinx should be 
associated with the ivy leaf, whereas the 
associations of lion and sphinx with the lotus 
are solar. (h) Dr. Tylor cites the supposed ivy 
berries which are found with the pattern on 
Greek vases, but I have shown that the wave line 
ivy pattern is not original to Greek art. The 
earlier originals cited by me are Oriental, and 
on ‘‘ Mycenae”’ vases. The supposed berries 
never appear in these cases. (7) We know that 
the lotus bud of Egyptian necklaces was mis- 
taken for an amphora by Italian art. We know 
that the infant Horus was mistaken by the 





Greeks for a godof silence. It is quite possible 
that this leaf pattern was mistaken by the 
Greeks for ivy when they copied it. There 
could be no more grotesque perversion than the 
egg-and-dart moulding, which Dr. Tylor con- 
cedes to have been a lotus border. 

Dr. Tylor suggests that my imagination has 
carried me away regarding the association of 
the lotus with lions and birds. It appears to 
me that the oriental imagination and not mine 
is in question. I have published the monu- 
ments; many of them, like the reliefs from 
Denderah and the Cypriote vases in New York, 
were hitherto known. Let the monuments 
speak for themselves. 

Dr. Tylor considers my imagination at fault 
regarding the art of ancient America; but 
Sir George Birdwood, whom he quotes with 
respect, concedes foreign influences on the art 
of ancient America, and they have been asserted 
to exist by many European scholars. If such 
influences be conceded, it requires no imagina- 
tion to conceive that the commonest Mediter- 
ranean patterns may have made their way 
thither. Itis not I who invented the Egyptian 
winged disk of Occocingo. It is not I who 
wrote on the Aztec Zodiac for the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Finally, regarding the papyrus—I should be 
the last, here as in all other cases, to thrust new 
views down the throats of students. I neither 
expect nor desire sudden conviction on so 
grave a matter. I have pronounced the forms 
in question to be lotuses because they are found 
associated with lotus leaves (figs. 22, 30), and 
because they are found with tabs attached to 
the stems, plainly showing the original to have 
been an amulet lotus staff to which artificial 
lotus leaves and lotus buds were artificially 
attached (figs. 31, 32). There is nothing in 
the papyrus to explain the phenomenon of 
these tabs; and in the amulet lotus staves, as 
shown in pictures, we can trace every transition 
to the tabs. I consider the question regarding 
the amulet original of the hieroglyph called 
‘‘ papyrus”’ to be definitely settled by Papyrus 
No. 10 of the Turin Museum (figs. 22, 24 and 
the lotus leaf association here found). More- 
over, this amulet, originally called papyrus by 
Brugsch, is called lotus by Maspero. 

W. H. GoopyEar. 





We are also asked to print the following, 
which was addressed in the first instance to the 
Editor of the Saturday Review. 


‘*T have just seen your critic’s notice of my 
Grammar of the Lotus (March 26), complaining 
that my design of the Osiris at Philae misrepresents 
the original. The fault, in so far as it exists, lies 
with Champollion, not with myself, and I have 
referred to his workin my citation for this picture. 
Sincethe drawing was printed, I have, however, seen 
the original at Philae. Itis not exactly like Cham- 
pollion’s drawing, but I shall distinctly take issue 
with Mr. Frazer in presuming that wheat is here 
represented, as I am perfectly familiar with the 
representations of wheat in Egyptian pictures. 
One would imagine from your critic’s attitude 
that the associations of Osiris with the lotus had 
been hitherto unknown to Egyptology, whereas 
they are established by Egyptian texts, as noted 
by my work (p. 10, note 42). 

**Your critic hurls Dr. Tylor’s theory of the 
palm and the Sacred Tree at me as though I had 
not given this theory respectful mention in my 
work. In fact I have quoted it at full length (p. 
178). I have probably the eame privilege to differ 
respectfully with Dr. Tylor as your critic has to 
differ, less respectfully, with me. 

‘*W. H. Goopyzar.”’ 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Str J. E. Mruzars has been elected to the 
Prussian Order of Merit, a distinction already 
possessed by Mr. Ouless. Among the other 
Englishmen that share it are Lord Kelvin, Sir 
Richard Owen, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Sir 
G. G. Stokes. 


In the course of next week Messrs. Sotheby 
will be selling two very interesting collections, 
each of a special character: on Tuesday, the 
unique series of typographical medals, {c., 
brought together by the late William Blades, 
to illustrate his Numismata T'ypographica; and 
on Thursday, the prints, drawings, &c., belong- 
ing to the late William Bell Scott. Among 
the latter are engravings on wood and copper 
of the early German school ; etchings by modern 
Englishmen, including one by Sir J. E. Millais, 
intended for The Germ, but never published ; 
original water-colour drawings by Blake and 
David Scott; paintings in tempera and in oil 
by Blake; and a picture by Walter Deverell, 
of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, containing 
a portrait of Rossetti. 

THE Journal of the Ex Libris Soeiety for 
July (A. & C. Black) contains nothing par- 
ticularly notable; except we are glad to see 
that the number of members continues to 
increase, and that it is proposed to hold a 
second meeting in London in October, for the 
reading of papers and the exhibition of biblio- 
graphical curiosities. Apart from reprints 
(which we would not for a moment be supposed 
to object to), the most interesting paper is that 
by Mr. Walter Hamilton on ‘‘Some French 
Ecclesiastical Ex Libris,” reviewing a pam- 
phlet by Father Ingold, an Oratorian. 


WE ought to have noticed before 7'he Caxton 
Head Catalogue, issued Mr. and Mrs. 
Tregaskis, of High Holborn. The paintings, 
drawings, prints, antiques, and curios, which 
are here described, are in themselves sufficiently 
interesting, especially as many of them come 
from well-known collections. But the work 
is made permanently valuable by the illustra- 
tions with which it is embellished. These 
include a frontispiece by Mr. Walter Crane, 
and several old engravings printed from the 
original plates or blocks. In these days of the 
revival of the interest in ex libris, we may 
mention that there are a few blank book-plates 
designed by Chippendale in the middle of the 
last century, with his characteristic scroll-work 


and grotesques. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Héron de Villefosse exhibited 
four painted plaster busts from El-Kargeh, iu 
the t Oasis, which have recently been sent 
to the Louvre by M. Bouriant, director of the 
French School at Cairo. They have been taken 
from the lids of sarcophagi ; but the peculiarity 
about them is that the heads were not in the 
same plane with the body, but as it were erect. 
The features have been modelled with extra- 
ordinary verisimilitude ; the eyes are of some 
glassy material, in black and white; the hair 
was modelled independently, and afterwards 
fitted to the plaster head; the painting is in 
simple colours—various shades of red. for the 
skin, and black or brown for the hair. M. 
Héron de Villefosse maintained that they were 
certainly portraits. The physiognomy of one 
is Jewish; another recalls a bronze head from 
Cyrene in the British Museum, which Fr. 
Lenormant considered to be of Berber type; 
the third might be Syrian, and the fourth 
Roman. The date is probably about the time 
of Septimius Severus. M. Maspero declared 
that he had never seen anything of the kind in 
any museum. 


Pror. F. BARNABEI has reprinted from the 
Monumenti Antichi(Rome: Accademia dei Lincei) 
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his report to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion upon the excavations on the site of Falerii 
and neighbouring Etruscan towns, which have 
produced the objects now to be seen in the new 
Museo di Villa Giulia. Prof. Barnabei claims 
that among these are to be found traces of the 
primitive Italic population which contributed 
to the founding of Rome. 


Die antiken Cultusstitien auf Kypros. By 
Max Obnefalsch-Richter. (Berlin: Hermann.) 
There is no one who has so extensivea knowledge 
of the ancient sites of Cyprus as Dr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, or who has done so much towards dis- 
covering and excavating them. The handsome 
volume before us, with its numerous plans and 
illustrations, contains a list of the numerous 
centres of ancient culture which once existed 
in Cyprus, and o brief account of the chief 
results which the excavator and explorer have 
obtained from each. In this account Dr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter’s own excavations naturally 
occupy the first place, his important discoveries 
at Idalium and Tamassus being more especially 
dwelt upon. His description of the sites 
upon which monuments have been found is 
accompanied by a short sketch of the general 
archaeology of the island, in which reference 
is made to its bearing upon the Old Testament, 
on Homer, on the Phoenicians, and on the 
Hittites. There is no other work in which 
the student can find an equally good or ex- 
haustive resumé of the results of archaeological 
research in Cyprus during the last few years; and 
its value is much evhanced, not only by care- 
fully drawn plans, but also by a map in which 
all the places where antiquities have been dis- 
covered are carefully marked. We should add 
that an English translation of the work has 
also been published under the title of ‘‘ Ancient 
Places of Worship in Kypros.” 


MUSIC. 
OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 
A NEW opera always arouses curiosity: a new 
symphony or cantata attracts notice only within 
a limited circle, but an opera, if successful, 
becomes known far and wide. On Tuesday 
M. Bemberg’s ‘‘Elaine” was produced at 
Covent Garden in presence of a large and well- 
disposed audience. The cast was a strong one, 
and the performance good, and at the close the 
composer was summoned to the footlights; 
but a first night is not always a true test. 
How is this new venture to be judged’ It 
comes to us just ata moment when Wagner’s 
powerful music-dramas have taken hold of the 
public, and the ‘‘ Ring’ dwarfs everything 
that comes near it. But in discussing ‘‘ Elaine,” 
Wagner impressions must be set aside; and 
this, after all, is not so difficult. M. Bemberg 
has, it is true, made some use of representative 
themes; but Gounod and Massenet, rather 
than Wagner; have been his models. His 
taste and style have, evidently, been formed in 
the French school; and for one who, like M. 
Bemberg, has, as yet, but little to say, the 
flowing melodies and striking mannerisms of 
a Gounod were easier to imitate than the bold 
declamation and strokes of genius of a Wagner. 
There are some passages in ‘‘ Elaine” which 
seem to show that the composer possesses 
dramatic instinct, as, for example, the death- 
scene of Elaine, and the interview between the 
Queen and Lancelot in the closing act. Again, 
throughout the opera there is plenty of writing 
which shows a practised hand. But taken as a 
whole it is decidedly dull; for the composer 
evidently wrote the opera for the sake of 
writing, and not because the story of the 
unhappy maid of Astolat had so worked upon 
his feelings that he felt moved to utter the 
thoughts prompted 


by those feelings. 








There is no power of characterisation 
in the music; and in itself, considered as 
abstract music, it has no true ring. There is 
one fine motive in it connected with Elaine, 
but M. Bemberg has not turned it to the best 
advantage. In the first and second acts there 
are some fairly pleasing numbers, but the 
third act (the Tournament scene) is so weak 
that, while looking at the brilliant scene on 
the stage, one almost forgets that music is going 
on; it is ‘‘theatre’” music — just makes a 
certain noise and bustle to enliven the show. 
Afterwards, as mentioned above, there are one 
or two interesting moments, but the close of 
the opera is tame. Mme. Melba sang and acted 
well as Elaine, and Mme. Deschamps was an 
excellent Guinevere. Messrs. Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke (Lancelot and the Hermit) sang well, 
though the former was not in good voice. 
M. Jehin conducted with spirit. The piece 
was well mounted. 

The performance of “ Fidelio” on Saturday 
evening was of interest, for Frau Klafsky, who 
enjoys a great reputation in Germany, was the 
Leonore. She was admirable both in her 
singing and acting: sympathetic, yet dignified ; 
earnest, yet not exaggerated. She was well 
supported by Dr. Siedel as Florestan, Herr 
Wiegand as Rocco, and Fri. Traubmann as 
Marcelline. Beethoven’s great opera did not 
draw a full house. Was it an accident ?—or 
have the impassioned strains of Wagner and 
his rich and glowing orchestration spoilt the 
public for the calm sublimity and, compara- 
tively speaking, modest orchestra used by 
Beethoven? It were a pity for art’s sake if 
musicians cannot serve both masters. 

‘Siegfried’ was performed in its regular 
course on Wednesday evening with Frau 
Klafsky as the Briimnhilde. She gave a 
singularly fine rendering of the part, repre- 
senting with wonderful skill and feeling 
the double nature of the fire-girt maiden. She 
seems to have the power of showing her whole 
strength without any trace of over-emphasis. 
Her voice is of fine quality. Herr Alvary and 
Herr Lieban (Siegfried and Mime) repeated 
their parts, and with marked success. The 
orchestra, with one or two exceptions, was 
exceedingly fine. Herr Mahler conducted. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


At the Portman Rooms, on June 30, the pupils 
of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave an interesting 
performance of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century music. The programme included pieces, 
for various combinations of strings, by John 
Jenkins, Corelli, J. S. Bach, and Handel, the 
overture and incidental music to ‘“‘ Bonduca” 
by Purcell, and Pergolesi’s ‘‘Salve Regina,” 
sung by Miss Florence Monk. The executants, 
some of whom were very young, numbered 
about twenty; their intonation was _ re- 
markably correct and the unanimity of their 
expression deserves great praise. 


AN interesting coincidence: on July 1 Sir 
Charles Hallé ended his present series of 
Schubert Recitals, and entered on the fiftieth 
year of his public career in London. The 
curious in such matters will find the programme 
of his first concert at the Hanover-square 
Rooms in the Musical World for July 6, 1843. 
On Friday, Sir Charles played the Sonatas in 
A and B flat’ (composed in 1828) and three 
Clavierstiicke, and accompanied eight of the 
Lieder, sung with even more than customary 
charm and power by Miss Fillunger. He has 
never played better, and his audience showed 
very plainly that they thought so. Let us hope 
that their applause will induce a repetition of 





the series at no very distant date. 


AN orchestral concert was given at St. James’s 
Hall on the same evening by M. Emile Sauret, 
who played Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto, 
Mackenzie’s original and charming “ Pibroch,” 
and two smaller pieces, in his usual artistic and 
vigorous style. The orchestra—that of the 
German Opera from Covent Garden-—gave an 
admirable account of itself in the accompani- 
ments, but was not heard alone—for what 
reason did not appear. The omission was all 
the more to be regretted on account of the con- 
spicuous ability of the conductor, Herr Feld. 
M. Sauret also had the assistance of Miss 
Marguerite Hall, whose exquisitely refined 
singing was much appreciated; and of Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, who conducted his own work and 
was recalled to the platform at its close. 


Mr. GEORGE GrossMITH’s Recital drew the 
usual crowd to St. James’s Hall on Saturday, 
and was accompanied by the usual symtoms of 
success. The lash so deftly handled by this 
clever satirist is still applied with unabated 
vigour ; and still as effectually is the severity of 
its strokes mitigated by a balm of the richest 
humour. Mr. Grossmith’s musical sketches 
included, besides the inimitable ‘‘ Old Organ 
Man” and “The Dances of Years Ago,” an 
amusing account of ‘The Trials of a Comic 
Singer,” and a capital parody of the conven- 
tional love-duet of Italian opera. 


Tue last Richter Concert of the season opened 
with a fine performance of Beethoven’s Over- 
ture (Op. 124), and closed with one scarcely 
less admirable of the ‘‘Symphonie Fantas- 
tique” by Berlioz. Between these came the 
opening scene from ‘‘Das Rheingold,” well 
sung by Mme. Amy Sherwin, Mme. Minna 
Fischer, Miss Girtin Barnard, and Mr. Andrew 
Black; the Overture to ‘‘Tannhiuser,” and 
the closing scene from ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” 
in which Mme. Nordica reveuied powers 
hitherto unsuspected even by her warmest 
admirers. Three recalls testified to the enor- 
mous success achieved—a success of which, in 
such a piece, and before such an audience, any 
artist might well feel proud. We are glad to 
hear that, financially, this has been one of the 
best of the Richter seasons. 


On Wednesday Sir Augustus Harris gave 
the last of his four operatic concerts. The hall 
was not well filled. That the loss was theirs 
who stayed away will be gathered when we 
say that among the artists who appeared were 
Mmes. Nordica, Eames, and Deschamps- 
Jehin, Miles G. and 8S. Ravogli, Macintyre, 
and Arnoldson, and Messrs. Maurel and 
Lasalle. Though not large, the audience was 
very appreciative, and encores were accordingly 
numerous. They were all thoroughly well- 
deserved. Messrs. Mancinelli, Bevignani, 
Randegger, and Jehin eee. 7 
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the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
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steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrate! 
prose ss for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrati Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMON? 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens 0” 


view. Prices on application. 
OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.— 
M. BARBIER, French Master, ty od Athenaeum, Ex- 
aminer in French to Intermediate Education rd, receives at his 
country residence in Normandy, during June, July, and August, a few 
GENTLEMEN desirous of improving their knowledge of French by a 
stay in France. kward Candidates coached for E tions. 
Beautiful country. Tennis. Every comfort. Highest_references.— 
For particulars and Prospectus apply to M. Barsier, Ecrosville, par 
Louviers, Eure, France. 
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Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December 7th, 1891. 


‘“‘ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub- 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 


having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 
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